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HE American republic is a democracy. The 
American Government is a representative gov- 
ernment. These are the two distinguishing po- 
litical characteristics of the United States. 
Both are important; they are not both fundamental. 

The one fundamental thing is that we are a democ- 
racy. Government by the people is the very essence of 
cur national being. Take that away and nothing is left. 

Representative government, on the other hand, is 
merely a means to an end. We govern ourselves thru 
representatives, not because our representatives are 
wiser than we, or more skilful than we, or better than 
we. We govern ourselves thru representatives because 
if we did not we could not govern ourselves at all. 
Ninety million people, even one million people, cannot 
legislate and administer directly. They must work thru 
chosen representatives or not at all. 

In our government, therefore, both elements are es- 
sential. We must have representative government in 
order to have any government. We must have democ- 
racy or our very existence is a lie. 

But our representative government has a grave de- 
fect. There is a flaw in our machinery. Our repre- 
sentatives are selected not by all the people—not even 
by all the voters who go to the polls—but by at best a 
majority of those who vote, in many cases by a minority 
of them. The members of the present Congress repre- 
sent the choice of only eleven million out of twenty-two 
million voters who went to the polls a year and a half 
ago. 

Evidently our boasted representative government is 
only fifty per cent representative. Our political ma- 
chinery has a serious, almost a fatal defect. Its ap- 
pointed function is to create a legislative body which 
represents the people. It does it with fifty per cent 
of error. And this error is entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from every defect due to corrupt politics, to ma- 
chine domination, to boss rule, to individual indifference. 
It will persist when every boss is banished, every ma- 
chine scrapped, every voter induced to vote. The defect 
in the machinery is an inherent one. 


S there a remedy? There is a perfect one. It is known 

as Proportional Representation. The name is not per- 
fectly descriptive. Complete Representation, or Univer- 
sal Representation, or One Hundred Per Cent Repre- 
sentation would be a better one. For the purpose of the 
plan is to secure representation for every man who 
votes, not merely for the fortunate man who happens to 
vote with the majority. 

Under our present imperfect system if ten thousand 
voters in a congressional district vote for Jones, a 
Democrat, and ten thousand and one vote for Smith, a 
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Republican, the first ten thousand for the space of two 
years will be unrepresented in Congress. They might 
just as well have failed to vote. If there were a dozen 
districts in the state and the same thing were to occur 
in each of them, there would be twelve Republicans 
sent to Congress by one hundred and twenty thousand 
and twelve voters, and one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand Democratic voters who had sent no one to Con- 
gress. The hypothesis is of course ridiculous; but the 
fact that it would be possible under our present system 
makes the system more ridiculous still. 


HAT would happen under Proportional Repre- 

sentation? The answer is simple and illuminating. 
The state would send to Congress six Republicans and 
six Democrats and every voter would be represented. 

Proportional representation substitutes for the crude 
geographical constituency, divided against itself and 
electing by the inequitable majority vote, the unanimous 
constituency, electing by unanimous vote. It groups 
voters not by the accident of geographical proximity, 
but by the design of political agreement. It has the fur- 
ther advantage that every voter—ignoring for the mo- 
ment a small percentage of unavoidable error—helps to 
elect someone. Under our present system every adherent 
of the minority loses his vote—he might just as well 
have stayed at home. Under proportional representation 
no one, practically speaking, can lose his vote. 

The working out of this plan involves three things— 
a new division of the country into districts, a new 
method of voting, a new method of counting the votes. 
The first two are perfectly simple, the third somewhat 
complicated. For the single-member district is substi- 
tuted a district electing several members. In small states 
there would be but one district, in large states several. 
The ballot used under the plan is the Massachusetts 
ballot, the names arranged either alphabetically, or in 
different orders on different groups of ballots. The voter 
votes not for one candidate but for several—as many, in 
fact, as he wants to—but he marks the names with nu- 
merals, 1, 2, 3, 4 and so on, in the order of his choice. 
If five Congressmen are to be elected from the district 
in which the voter lives, there will probably be at least 
fifteen names on the ballot—five from each party. The 
voter has only one first choice, one second, one third 
and so on, thru as many choices as he wishes to make. 
The voter’s duty then is simple, only a little more com- 
plicated than at present. 

When the ballots are to be counted, a little more 
trouble is experienced, but not nearly so much in actual 
practise as would appear from the description. The 
process is as follows: 

The whole number of ballots cast in the district is 
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divided by a number one more than the number of places 
to be filled—six, that is, if five Congressmen are to be 
elected. The result of this division increased by one is 
known as the quota. For example if five places are to be 
filled and 12,000 votes are cast, the quota is 2001. The 
ballots are assorted according to the first choices and 
counted. If any candidate has received a quota or more 
than a quota of first choices, he is immediately declared 
elected. Any ballots, on which he is the first choice, in 
excess of his quota, are distributed among the other can- 
didates according to the second choices marked on 
them. When all the surplus votes have been transferred 
in accordance with the second choices, a second count is 
made. After the second count, the candidate lowest on 
the poll is declared defeated and his ballots transferred 
to other candidates in accordance with the second 
choices on them. By a continuance of this process of de- 
claring elected candidates receiving a quota of votes, 
of distributing the surpluses of elected candidates and 
all the ballots of candidates declared defeated, the whole 
number of places is finally filled, with a minimum of 
ballots remaining which have not been used in electing 
some candidate. 


HE proportional representation plan, as here mea- 

gerly outlined, accomplishes two coérdinate and 
eminently desirable results. In so doing it corrects two 
grave defects of our present electoral system. It ensures 
that each congressman (assemblyman, state senator, 
councilman or what not) represents a unanimous con- 
stituency. He knows that every single one of his con- 
stituents wanted him elected. The present congressman 


is painfully aware that many of his constituents would 


not have him, if they could help it, at any price. 

It further ensures that every man’s vote is effective 
in electing a congressman. Now the votes of the minor- 
ity are wasted. What is more, many of the votes of the 
majority are in effect wasted, since as soon as a candi- 
date has received a plurality over his opponent he needs 
no more votes to elect him. The proportional representa- 
tion system has been aptly termed “effective voting.” 
It makes each vote effective by diverting those that are 
not needed at one point to another point where they are 
needed, and by diverting others which can do no good 
at one point to another point where they can do good. 

Proportional representation is the one thing needed 
to make representative government the effective instru- 
ment of true democracy. Under proportional representa- 
tion all the people rule in a very literal sense. It 
insures representation to minorities. It makes, as it 
should, the representative body a perfect picture in 
miniature of the body politic it is created to represent. 
Under our present crude approximation to representa- 
tive government, only the boldest high lights and the 
deepest shadows are reproduced. All the fine shades are 
lost. 

Proportional representation is a reform which could 
hardly be expected to make rapid progress. For this 
there are two sufficient reasons. In the first place its 
workings are too complicated to explain simply. To make 
them clear to the average voter requires time and skill 
and patience. In the second it runs contrary to our po- 
litical habits. We are used to go to the polls, choose 
between the candidates presented to us, cast our ballots 
for one or the other, and find that our man has been 


elected or defeated—and there’s an end on’t. An elec- 
tion, to our habitual thinking, is much like tossing a 
penny into the air. If it comes down heads, it cannot 
come down tails, and vice versa. The thought that 
our ballot, if it is either needless or useless for the 
election of A, can be diverted to help along the election 
of B is too new to be easily apprehended. 

Nevertheless proportional representation is the basic 
political reform. If democracy and representative gov- 
ernment are to endure, effective voting will some day 
replace universally the crude, blundering geographic- 
constituency-plurality-election system we have inherited 
from the fathers. 


THE ARMAMENT OCTOPUS 


HE shocking naval scandal in Japan in which Jap- 
anese officers were charged with having accepted 
commissions of $400,000 on supplies received from a 
German contractor, and the consequent fall of the Cab- 
inet, is but another one of the multiplying signs that 
the most powerful lobby in the world is employed by 
the great armament builders of England and Germany. 
This lobby knows no national boundaries. Its patriotism 
is profits. In all the nations are to be found its employees 
both in office and out. In every capitol are foregathered 
its contractors, adventurers and ghouls “scenting the 
cadavorous odor of lucre.”’ Liebknecht has exposed them - 
in Germany, Perris has shown the ramifications of their 
activities in England. Even in this country Mr. Bryan’s 
olfactory nerves have become sensitive to war contrac- 
tors. He publicly denounced them last May when he per- 
ceived the war clouds thickening in newspaper sanctums 
and all of us shuddering for the benefit of ordnance 
manufacturers, battleship builders and every incipient 
“Fighting Bob” who hoped some day to command an- 
other American armada on its voyage around the world. 
Has not the time come to expose these sinister war 

syndicates? If we were the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and were not afraid of playing with 
dynamite we would put the rest of our income for 1914 
at the disposal of Detective Burns and a committee of 
his British, French and German confréres, and com- 
mand them to ferret out the connections found existing 
between governments and armor syndicates. 


INFANT REVOLUTIONISTS 


FULL-PAGE featured article in the Sunday news- 

papers, with pictures and exclamation points, in- 
forming the public that the recent demonstrations 
attributed to the I. W. W. people were in reality the 
performance of a lot of “kids,” schooled in anarchism, 
was interesting reading for an idle ten minutes, but it 
was not news. Insurrections and “revolutions” waged 
by “armies” of the unemployed and the resourceless 
have always been projects of infantile minds. Usually 
they have been “led” by generalissimos and field mar- 
shals whose years have been not greatly more numerous 
than their ideas. 

There have been a few real revolutions in human his- 
tory. And there have been in every decade overturnings 
of governments and disturbances of the peace which 
have been called revolutions by persons who like such 
language. The real revolutions have been those profound 
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or far-reaching changes in social organization that have 
determined the opportunities and affected the well- 
being of millions of individuals in a single generation, 
and for generations thereafter. These revolutions have 
been attendéd by astonishingly little violence in propor- 
tion to the transformations effected. Their causes have 
been scientific discoveries, geographical explorations, 
mechanical inventions, migrations, colonizations and 
settlements of new or sparsely occupied lands. 

The emancipation of serfs in Western Europe was a 
social revolution that followed inevitably upon the great 
voyages of the fifteenth century and the expansion of 
commerce. Protestantism, the American Revolution and 
the French Revolution were later effects of the same 
cause. Authority, monarchical absolutism and hered- 
itary privilege were broken down, not because Martin 
Luther threw ink pots at the devil, or Sam Adams 
wrote pamphlets, or a Parisian mob battered the Bas- 
tile, but because new trade routes, new fisheries, new 
lumber camps and farming lands gave the venturesome, 
the enterprising and the discontented abundant oppor- 
tunities to slip away from their old masters. 

The abolition of slavery by the Dutch, the English 
and the Americans was in some ways an even greater 
social revolution than any that had preceded it. Until 
the nineteenth century it had never been fully proven 
that civilization could build securely on any other basis 
than slave labor. And it was neither preaching, nor vio- 
lence, that caused this tremendous metamorphosis. The 
real causes were scientific discovery and mechanical 
invention. The steam engine and power machinery sub- 
stituted the physical forces of nature for the toil of 
human muscles. At the time when the steam engine 
became a practical thing, and the factory system was 
developed. every nation of Western Europe was trying 
to strengthen its resources by making connections with 
the slave trade and with colonial opportunities to exploit 
slave labor. But for the inventions the history of the 
nineteenth century would have been a shameful story 
of the rivalries of great nations to amass wealth and 
concentrate power by African slavery. 

A revolution is under way now which will break down 
that control of the means of production that has enabled 
and still enables the capital-owning minority to drive 
a hard economic bargain with a wage-earning majority. 
The cause of this revolution is not the eloquence of the 
Larkins and the Haywoods, nor the beating up of 
“scabs” by strikers, nor the storming of sanctuaries by 
Tannenbaums. The cause is the mechanical fact that 
practically an instantaneous transmission of intelligence 
by electricity has been established thruout the whole 
world. Hitherto, emotional contagions have run thru 
human populations with fearful rapidity in comparison 
with the communication of knowledge, arguments, judg- 
ments and reason. Today, facts are transmitted even 
more rapidly than feelings. Feelings are awakened and 
more or less governed by the hour-to-hour exhibit of 
facts. Hitherto, the attempt of masses of men to act 
collectively in their own behalf has necessarily been 
with great liability of emotional explosion. Today, co- 
operation on any desired scale is possible with a mini- 
mum of emotional heat. Publicity is universal. Nothing 
really important can be carried on secretly or by cabal. 
Every project challenges the intelligence not of a few, 
but of mankind. The whole world is learning to think, 





and to think about everything. An intellectual power of 
the masses is accumulating, and organizing, which noth- 
ing can resist. Democracy, “the square deal,” the control 
of the means of production by those that use them, are 
being achieved not by agitation nor by disturbances, 
but by a world-wide intellectual mastery of “the facts 
in the case.” 

By comparison with these revolutions how pathetically 
puerile are the “uprisings” that excite the childish and 
frighten the ignorant. Revolutionists, professional and 
amateur, including militant feminists, behave like chil- 
dren because they think like children. Ignorant of actual 
history, and of the forces and processes of social evolu- 
tion, seeing nothing in its true proportions and fond of 
the dramatic, they try to get what they want by making 
a “scene” and “throwing things.” 








A MENTAL INVENTORY 


ODERN efficiency methods in business require a 

close accounting of goods in stock, and since it is 
nowadays the fashion to extend commercial systems into 
the scholastic field, we may venture to suggest the ap- 
plication of the inventory to the mind. It is important 
to know what one does not know as well as to know 
what one knows. A casting is not sent out of a foundry 
until it has been carefully tested for “blow-holes” con- 
cealed in the interior. A school examination does not 
tell the teacher much that he did not know before about 
the pupil’s deficiencies, but it serves to reveal to the 
pupil his own deficiencies as nothing else can by proving 
to him wherein he fails to come up to the expectations 
of others. 

Another and still more important purpose of the ex- 
amination is to create an interest in things unknown. 
That Nature abhors a vacuum applies to psychology 
as well as physics. As water rushes up to fill an empty 
vessel, so knowledge crowds into a vacant space in the 
mind as soon as its vacancy is realized. The perception 
of ignorance is then the first step to knowledge. The 
reader may have been willing to swear that he had not 
seen the word Madagascar in print for years, yet if 
somehow he gets the notion that he ought to know more 
than he does about Madagascar he will find it in almost 
everything he picks up, in novels and newspapers, in 
advertisements and afticles. He will be flooded with in- 
formation on Madagascar from all quarters until he 
comes to think that the world revolves around that 
ignored island. 

Both of these advantages of the examination are men- 
tioned by correspondents who took the “general inform- 
ation test” mentioned on page 102 of this issue. For 
instance, here is a postscript postal which followed 
close upon an examination paper from Wisconsin: 

Ten minutes after mailing my answers to “What Do you 
Know?” I chanced to pick up Everybody’s and first thing 
struck the poem on war by Alfred Noyes. A little later The 
Independent for February 9 came in and I saw your review 
of his poems. So I know now my answer that he is an archi- 
tect is wrong. While I grew this much in knowledge in so 
short a time, I suppose I’ve forgotten an equal amount 
during the afternoon. 

Now, if our correspondent had not just had his atten- 
tion directed to Alfred Noyes by the question he would 
not have noticed the poem or the review. In the technical 
terms of pedagogy this supplied the “apperceptive basis” 
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for the acquisition of the new knowledge. But he is 
wrong in his inference that the new knowledge must 
have displaced an equal quantity of knowledge already 
acquired which might well have been of greater value. 
The mind is not a pint cup which holds so much and no 
more. It is a reservoir of infinite capacity which no 
scholar has ever yet been able to overcrowd tho he spent 
seventy years in constant study. And the recollection 
of it all is merely a matter of packing it in so that every 
bit of information is connected with something else so 
it can be got at when wanted. 

Therefore, the more such miscellaneous information 
one has in his mind the better, for then he is alive at 
more points and can grow in many directions at once 
with little or no effort. For an examination like this one 
cannot cram; one-cannot ride thru it on a pony. The 
knowledge demanded is acquired only by wide and varied 
reading. It is a test merely of information and memory, 
not of natural intelligence. It is then a complement of 
the Binet test, which is now used in the immigration 
office and in schools and is intended to measure maturity 
of judgment and mental ability rather than acquired 
knowledge. 


LOOKING DOWN ON THE WORLD 


FEW years ago we were gazing with necks craned 

and mouths opened by awe at the Wright biplane 
as it sailed just over the top of New York’s tallest build- 
ings. The other day Linnekugel of Berlin reached an 
altitude of 20,800 feet and got only ten lines in the news- 
paper, so quickly do we become accustomed to the mod- 
ern miracles of mechanism. We exhausted our capacity 
for wonder over the discovery that man could fly at all 
and we take little interest in the question of how high 
he can fly. Man did not go to the trouble of learning 
to fly merely to get away from the earth. There is 
nothing to see up there, less even than at the poles, 
which a few years ago were similar objects of interna- 
tional rivalry. Tho an aviator succeed in attaining a 
hight of three or four miles he knows no more when he 
comes down than we who have stayed on the ground. 

Still a race is always an exciting event even when its 
goal is merely a mark upon a barograph. No doubt Ger- 
man hearts swelled with pride because Linnekugel had 
risen 132 feet higher than the Frenchman Legagneux 
four months before. It was a German, Thelen, who car- 
ried four passengers to a hight of 9500 feet, but a 
Frenchman, Perreyon, who carried one to a hight of 
16,500 feet. The Russian student, Sikorsky, took eight 
passengers 3000 feet up into the air a few weeks ago, 
but the Frenchman, Garaux, has already outsoared him 
by taking nine passengers up 5280 feet. Sikorsky’s air- 
bus has the record for capacity, since it has carried six- 
teen people to an altitude of a thousand feet but—wait 
till we see what can be done with the giant hydravion 
under construction in France, equipped with four hun- 
dred horsepower motors capable, it is believed, of driv- 
ing its weight of 10,000 pounds thru the air at the rate 
of seventy miles an hour. 

We Americans, tho we set the world a-flying, have 
been dropt far behind in the race. We may, indeed, be 
content to let others excel in aero-gymnastics such as 
looping the loop and corkscrew curves and altitude rec- 
ords, but these feats are more than mere sporting 


events. They prove the possession not only of ambition 
and daring but of invention and mechanical skill. The 
Russian Government is expending $12,000,000 a year 
on new aeroplanes and altho these may never be needed 
in war the money will not be wholly wasted, for all the 
machinery is to be designed and constructed in Russia. 

Whatever the motive there is something inspiring in 
this international rivalry in the conquest of the air. For 
centuries men have looked up to Mont Blanc. Parmelin 
looked down upon it. Probably the mountain did not look 
so great from that point of view as from the valley, but 
the man must have felt himself greater. Others, indeed, 
had topped a mountain by standing on it or had been 
lifted above it by hitching themselves to the tail of a 
gas-bag, but it is a different thing to soar over it at 
will on wings flexed and turned by one’s own muscles 
and nerves. With ten thousand feet more added to the 
twenty already attained man will have surpassed the 
inaccessible summit of Everest and risen above the 
highest ambition of the mountain climber. 








PINAFORE DE LUXE 


HEN a buxom, red-cheeked widow lady confides 

to an audience that she is called Little Buttercup, 

dear Little Buttercup, tho she could never tell why, her 

hearers would rise as one man—given the opportunity 

—to assure her that they knew exactly why she was 

called Little Buttercup; because, forsooth, she couldn’t 

possibly have been called anything else. The thoughtful 

Mr. Gilbert had provided her with the one name which 
precisely suited. 

And one finds—we all find, indeed, for two genera- 


- tions know Gilbert and Sullivan—that thruout the de- 


lightful comedies the same situation exists. Everywhere 
there is the most naive innocence, the quaintest artless- 
ness. The folk on the stage fairly beam with whimsical 
simplicity: Strephon with the perpetual dilemma of his 
earthly tabernacle, the pirate’s apprentice with his fan- 
tastic conscience, Yum-Yum with the “difficulty” to 
which she refers in a fashion to draw tears from a 
troglodyte. Yet always in the making of plot, dialog and 
music, there is the most ingenious art. Gilbert and 
Sullivan created the cleverest stupidities the English 
stage has ever known. 

So there is only a momentary frown when one reads 
the announcement of a new and unprecedented produc- 
tion of Pinafore—with a full-rigged ship in real water 
—as “the most beautiful spectacle ever staged.” A spec- 
tacle, dramatically speaking, is a performance where the 
management makes apology to the eye for cheating the 
ear. It is preposterous to include Gilbert and Sullivan in 
such a category. We dare aver that Pinafore a la Ben 
Greet would be more thoroly enjoyable than half the 
musical comedies of the day into which tons of paint 
and powder and miles of ruffles and “sets” are poured. 

But the lines and music that these masters gave us 
are so charming a combination of barefaced absurdities 
and luxurious rimes, of artlessness and art, that they 
can never be submerged by any surfeit of eye-appeal. 
Without a doubt the splendor of this new production, 
real water and all, serves merely to bring out in clear 
relief the delightful childlike heart of the comedy. And 
to let the air with joy be laden from four hundred 
throats—here’s richness! 
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At the close of an 
exciting and acri- 
monious debate, 
the House, on March 31, by a vote 
of 247 to 162, past the bill repealing 
the exemption of our coastwise ship- 
ping from the payment of Panama 
Canal tolls. For the bill were counted 
220 Democrats, 25 Republicans and 
2 Progressives. Those voting in the 
negative were 52 Democrats, 17 Pro- 
gressives and 93 Republicans. Nearly 
forty speeches were made in the last 
day of the debate, and the most 
dramatic and interesting of them 
was Speaker Champ. Clark’s. Mr. 
Mann, the Republican floor leader, 
argued that exemption was not for- 
bidden by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
The galleries were crowded and the 
corridors adjoining them were full 
of people who could not be admitted. 

The question had been discussed in 
the Senate. On the preceding day 
Mr. Lewis had said there that the 
President was seeking to prevent oc- 
cupation of Mexico by England, Ger- 
many and France. Enforcement of 
the Monroe Doctrine, if there should 
be such occupation, would, in the 
Senator’s opinion, be followed by war 
with other nations. Russia would 
seize Alaska, and Japan would 
take possession of Hawaii and the 
Philippines. On the same day it be- 
came known that the President re- 
sented as “the crowning insult of a 
series” the charge that he had bar- 
gained with Great Britain, promis- 
ing to procure repeal in return for 
aid with respect to Mexico. 

It is expected that six weeks or 
two months will elapse before a vote 
can be reached in the Senate, where 
debate is not restricted. The bill was 
sent to the Senate Committee, which 
is evenly divided on the question or, 
perhaps, has a majoritv of one 
against repeal. It is predicted that 
the bill will be past in the Senate. 
Estimates of the majority range be- 
tween 3 or 4 and 16. 


The House 
Votes for Repea 1 


Speaker Clark’s ad- 
dress consumed about 
an hour. There was no 
personal issue, he said, between the 
President and himself. He had ut- 
tered no criticism of the President, 
who, he believed, was actuated by the 
highest patriotic motives. He did not 
desire to make a breach in the Dem- 
ocratic party, and there was none. 
Quoting a New York Democratic pa- 
per’s attacks upon himself, he sharp- 
ly resented them. He would not bolt 
the national platform. It was not true 


Mr. Clark’s 
Speech 


that his action was an opening gun 
in his campaign for the Presidential 
nomination in 1916. He was not a 
candidate. If Mr. Wilson should be 
successful in his term of office he 
would be renominated and reélected; 
if he should make a failure, the nom- 
ination would not be-worth having. 
He bore the President no ill will 
on account of the Baltimore conven- 
tion. 

We were asked to grant to Great 
Britain, whom we defeated in our 
infancy, unjust and humiliating con- 
cessions. The President’s request was 
an amazing one, and reasons for it 
had not been given. Legal opinion of 
the highest merit, from Richard Ol- 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


In the House, the bill repealing 
the act exempting our coastwise 
shipping from the payment of Pan- 
ama Canal tolls was past, by a 
vote of 247 to 162, after a memora- 
ble debate, in which the most re- 
markable of the speeches was one 
made by Speaker Champ Clark. 


Senator Lewis asserted that the 
President sought repeal of the ex- 
emption to prevent occupation of 
Mexico by Great Britain, Germany 
and France. 


After two days’ debate in execu- 
tive session, the nomination of Pro- 
fessor Daniels, of Princeton, to be 
a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, was confirmed 
in the Senate by a vote of 36 to 
27. Whereupon Mr. La Follette and 
eight other senators announced 
their intention to discuss publicly 
all questions not affecting foreign 
relations. 

Bill pensioning widows and chil- 
dren of soldiers who served in the 
Spanish war, the Philippine insur- 
rection and the Boxer uprising was 
past in the House. 


Representative Humphrey sharp- 
ly criticized the arrangement of 
regional bank districts and the se- 
lection of reserve bank cities. 

Representative Rogers reviewed 
the appointments in the diplomatic 
service, attacking the Administra- 
tion. 

It was predicted that the session 
would continue thru the summer, 
owing to the backward condition 
of the appropriation bills, a long 
debate in the Senate on Panama 
tolls, and the President’s earnest 
desire for trust and rural credit 
legislation. 


Among the subjects considered 
by committees were the following: 

Tobacco trade coupons. 

Leasing of public lands. 

The charges against Representa- 
tive McDermott. 

Workmen’s compensation bill for 
Government employees. 




















ney and others, was that exemption 
was not forbidden by the treaty. The 
President was wholly in the wrong. 
Repeal meant practical abandonment 
of the Monroe Doctrine. He prayed 
that the God who had nerved 3,000,- 
000 backwoods Americans to fling 
their gage of battle into the face of 
the world’s mightiest monarch, who 
sustained Washington and his starv- 
ing army, might lead members to 
prevent this stupendous folly, this 
unspeakable humiliation of the 
American republic. 

After he had finished, Representa- 
tive Peters, a Massachusetts Demo- 
crat, read a letter in which Richard 
Olney advised him to stand by the 
President and vote for repeal. 


After eleven days 
—— desperate fighting, 
y Villa General Villa, in the 
night, on April 2, gained undis- 
puted possession of the city of Tor- 
reon. For some days the Federal 
troops held three fortified points in 
the town, but at last they were dis- 
lodged. Many were captured, but 
General Velasco, with the remnant of 
his army, escaped southward by way 
of a cafion. There had been much 
hand-to-hand fighting, and there 
were many dead bodies in the streets. 
These were burned by the victorious 
army. Villa’s losses were 500 killed 
and 1500 wounded; the Federal 
losses were greatly in excess of these 
numbers. Villa had executed all pris- 
oners who were recent recruits or 
irregulars. Such was the fate of all 
the men whom Orozco (formerly 
Madero’s leading general) had taken 
with him into Huerta’s army. Two 
Spaniards excepted, no foreign resi- 
dent was killed or injured, but Villa, 
on the 5th, ordered the deportation or 
expulsion of 600 Spaniards and the 
confiscation of their property. 

The fleeing Federals were pursued 
by Villa’s cavalry, who sought to 
prevent them from joining Huerta’s 
reinforcements. These had gone 
astray, but were somewhere between 
Torreon and the capital. It was gen- 
erally admitted that Villa’s victory 
would draw many recruits to the 
rebel army and increase the market 
value of the paper notes (having a 
face value of $30,000,000 or $40,000,- 
000) issued under the direction of 
Carranza. At the capital, Huerta was 
asserting, three days after the flight 
of Velasco, that Torreon had not 
fallen. “Our military operations 
there,” said he, “are proceeding in 
the most satisfactory manner.” 
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By the commission 
which Carranza ap- 
pointed to inquire as to 
the killing of William S. Benton, the 
wealthy British subject, a report has 
been made, and the substance of it 
has come to the knowledge of the 
American commander at the camp 
near El Paso. The commission says, 
it is understood, that Benton quar- 
reled with Villa; that Villa ordered 
his intimate friend, Major Fierro, to 
place Benton in jail at Chihuahua, 
and that Benton was shot and killed 
by Fierro at Samalayuca, thirty-two 
miles south of Juarez. Fierro report- 
ed that the man had been killed 
“while trying to escape,” but exami- 
nation of Benton’s wounds (the body 
had been interred at Juarez) proved 
that this was not true. 

It is said that the commission ex- 
onerates Villa and recommends that 
Fierro be shot. He is now in jail. 
Villa, it will be recalled, asserted that 
Benton had been put to death by 
order of a court martial. He pro- 
duced the record of the court, and 
said the body was in a cemetery at 
Chihuahua. 


The Killing 
of Benton 


Dr. Pena, President 
of Argentina, says, in 
a volume recently pub- 
lished, that the present interpreta- 
tion of thé, Monroe Doctrine in the 
United States is absurd and capri- 
cious. The original statement of 
President Monroe, he continues, has 
been made so elastic that it may rea- 
sonably be called a gutta-percha mes- 
sage. The doctrine, he asserts, is an 
anachronism, like the Martello tow- 
ers of England; it is one cause of 
Latin-American hostility toward the 
United States, and the United States 
would lose nothing by abandoning it. 


The Monroe 
Doctrine 
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WAITING THE ORDER 
Villa’s cavalry winding in from the plains 


In the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, he 
says, it was partly abandoned. 

Publication of press dispatches 
about these remarks in the book led 
Senator Chamberlain, at Washing- 
ton, to insert in the Congressional 
Record a long definition and defense 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Reports from 
Buenos Ayres say that the book is 
merely a collection of letters and pub- 
lic addresses, and that the date of 
the latest of these was 1910. 


West Indies and ee pt gone 

. election which was 
Central America io. tentee tae eee 
in Santo Domingo on the Ist has been 
postponed, owing to the failure of 
Congress to pass an electoral bill, or 
to the efforts of the Bordas Govern- 
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From the New York Times 


THE DISTRICTS AND RESERVE BANKS UNDER THE NEW CURRENCY LAW 
The action of the organization committee is reported and discussed in The Market Place 


TO TAKE TORREON 


and forming outside the city’s defenses 


ernment to promote its political in- 
terests. When fighting was stopped 
some months ago by the intervention 
of the United States Minister, a free 
and fair election was promised by 
President Bordas. Some expect that 
the revolutionists will now resume 
hostilities. 

In Hayti the revolutionists have 
not been subdued, and it is reported 
that the Government troops are re- 
fusing to fight. Hayti has paid the 
interest on her guaranteed railroad 
ponds, which was due on February 1. 
The default excited the protests of 
European creditors and caused a 
movement for the establishment of a 
fiscal protectorate by the United 
States, like the one by which Santo 
Domingo’s revenues are controlled. 

Politicians in Central America 
who seek to promote a political union 
of the five republics are at work 
again. In Salvador they have been 
holding mass meetings. Their organ- 
ization has 20,000 members in that 
republic. During the last two months 
they have been organizing in Hon- 
duras, and work has been done se- 
cretly in Guatemala for the cause. 
Costa Rica is hostile to the move- 
ment, and nothing has been done in 
Nicaragua, where the presence of 
American marines indicates that the 
Government has the support of the 
United States. The plans of the 
unionists involve a resort to arms. 


Dispatches from 


Colonel Roosevelt’s Iquitos (Peru) 


Explorations 


by way of Lima, 
on March 31, reported indefinitely 
that Colonel Roosevelt’s exploring 
party had suffered from accidents. 
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REBELS ADVANCING THRU WOODLAND AT TORREON ° 
From a moving picture film made within bullet range of the battle line 


On the following day, however, An- 
thony Fiala sent from Manaos a 
cable message saying that, according 
to reports received there, Colonel 
Roosevelt and his associates were 
safe and in good health. Dispatches 
from Iquitos, he added, were fre- 
quently untrustworthy. Fiala’s party, 
composed of himself, Lieutenant 
Laurindo, of the Brazilian Navy, and 
seven employees, lost two canoes, 
with food supplies, in the rapids of 
the Papagaio River. But the party 
arrived safely at Manaos, on the 
upper Amazon. 

Colonel Roosevelt and his com- 
panions have been exploring the 
region around the headwaters of the 
Duvida River. They may not reach 
Manaos before the end of April. Dis- 
patches from Rio, on the 5th, said 
that they had reached Calama, on 
the Madeira River. 


Reports from Bogota and 
Washington say that an 
agreement as to the main 
provisions of the treaty with Colom- 
bia has been reached, and that only 
minor details remain to be adjusted. 
Colombia, it is said, withdraws her 
demand for the exemption of her 
shipping from the payment of Pana- 
ma Canal tolls, owing to the vote in 
the House at Washington for repeal 
of our exemption act. It is also said 
that our Government no longer asks 
for control of the Atrato Canal 
route, and that the sum of money to 
be paid will be $20,000,000 or 
$25,000,000. 

The predicted revolution in Vene- 
zuela is said to have had a begin- 
ning on March 30 in the State of 
Falcon, It had been expected that 


South 
America 


the first movement would be made 
in the State of Tachira, where 
the people refuse to recognize the 
Governor recently appointed by 
President Gomez. This Governor is 
the President’s nephew, and he has 
a bad record. In a quarrel, a few 
years ago, he killed General Yllas, 
the Governor of Caracas. Many men 
suspected of disloyalty have been 
arrested or driven into exile. One of 
these is General Matos, formerly 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. It is 
said that the recent secret marriage 
of President Gomez to the daughter 
of the late Professor Caceres, of 
Caracas University, was sharply dis- 
approved by his sons and has es- 
tranged a considerable number of 
these who hid been supporting him. 


Ex-President Castro, in Trinidad, 
says he has no desire to take part in 
a revolution. 

Failure to assemble a quorum of 
Congress has prevented the holding 
of a presidential election in Peru. 
The governing council, appointed by 
the forces that deposed and exiled 
President Billinghurst, is divided. 
Roberto Leguia, vice-president, who 
expected to succeed Billinghurst, has 
resigned. 


The Premier’s 
Asquith’s Campaign return to his 

constituency of 
Fifeshire was made a_ triumphal 
progress by Liberal demonstrations 
along the route beginning with his 
departure at the Euston station. 
Whether Mr. Asquith was bound to 
seek reélection because he had as- 
sumed the office of Secretary of State 
for War vacated by Colonel Seely is 
questionable, but at any rate it 
helped the Government by interpos- 
ing a delay at this very critical junc- 
ture. The Unionists decided not to 
put up a candidate against him in 
East Fife unless he raised the issue 
of Parliament versus the army. This 
will permit his return to Parliament 
on April 8, several days earlier than 
would have been possible if an elec- 
toral contest had taken place. 

His campaign address was deliv- 
ered on the afternoon of April 4 in 
the Masonic Hall of the village of 
Ladybank, Scotland. The audience 
was limited by the capacity of the 
hall to three hundred, sixty of 
whom were reporters. He explained 
that his action in taking over the 
portfolio of War was because “a 
grave situation had been created 
both in regard to the discipline of 
the army and its relation to the civil 
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A GATUN LOCK USED AS A DRY DOCK 
The dredge “‘Corozal’’ and five submarines docked in the upper lock of the east chamber. The 
“Corozal” suffered an explosion in her oil tank which made dry docking necessary. It is already 
a novelty to see any part of the Canal empty of water 
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THE LEADER FOR EQUAL TOLLS 


Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, intro- 

duced the Sims bill in the Senate and is in 

charge there of the fight to repeal the provision 
for exemption 


The British army can be counted on 
from the highest to the lowest rank 
without qualification or reserve to un- 
dertake all the duties its obligations 
require it to discharge. The army is 
not, and I pray may never become, a 
political machine. The army has no 
place and no voice in the making of our 
policy or the molding of our laws. The 
army will hear nothing of politics from 
me and in return I expect to hear noth- 
ing of politics from the army. 

It is the duty of the soldier and the 
duty of the civilian to comply with the 
lawful demand of the civil power. The 
doctrine promulgated lately by the 
leaders of the Tory party struck at the 
very root not only of army discipline 
but of democratic government. 

The Premier declared his deter- 
mination to have the Home Rule bill 
put upon the statute book, but ex- 
prest the hope that it might be pos- 
sible to make it acceptable to the 
minority and in time secure a com- 
plete Irish unity. The same process 
might, he said, be extended to other 
parts of the United Kingdom and 
lead to greater efficiency in the con- 
duct of both local and imperial in- 
terests. 


To overcome the effect 
of the ovations re- 
ceived by Premier As- 
quith on his way to Fife, a mam- 
moth demonstration was held in 
Hyde Park, the Unionists thus 
carrying the war into the open by 
adopting the tactics of their most 
despised antagonists. So the Satur- 
day afternoon crowds had the novel 
experience of seeing a procession of 
five thousand silk-hatted gentlemen 
from the Stock Exchange, Lloyds 
and other City institutions marching 
into the Park in competition with 
the workingmen under Jim Larkin 
and the suffragets under Gen. Flora 
Drummond. Speeches were delivered 
by peers and M. P.’s from fourteen 
platforms, and the assemblage of 
400,000 people joined in singing 
“God Save the King” and “O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past,” the battle 
hymn of Ulster. Ex-Premier Balfour 
made his appearance for the first 
time upon a Hyde Park platform to 
move the resolution protesting 
against “the use of the army and 
navy to drive out by force of arms 
our fellow subjects in Ireland from 
their full heritage in the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom,” and de- 
manding the submission of the ques- 
tion to a vote of the people. 

In the House of Commons the dis- 
cussion of the bill has been tame in 
comparison with the week before, 
partly because of the absence of 
Asquith and the abstinence of Lloyd 
George, partly ‘because the Opposi- 
tion realizes that some sort of a com- 
promise is inevitable in order to 
avoid being placed in the position of 
favoring the use of the army to 
nullify the will of the people as ex- 
prest in Parliament. Sir Edward 
Grey, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and acting leader of the Liberals in 
the absence of the Premier, suggest- 
ed that the ultimate outcome would 
probably be a general federation of 
the whole country, and that this 
might be carried out before the ex- 
piration of the six-year period dur- 
ing which the counties of Ulster 
may, if they so vote, be separated 
from the new Irish Government. If 
the three bills now pending, those 
for the establishment of Home Rule 
in Ireland, for the disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales, and the 
abolition of plural voting, were first 
put upon the statute book, the Gov- 
ernment, he said, might consent to 
an election. 

This is regarded by some of the 
Unionists as affording a way out of 
the present difficulty, but the reply 
of Mr. Balfour was not very con- 
ciliatory. 

Colonel Seely was permitted to 
resign the Secretaryship of War, be- 


Home Rule 
Discussion 
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SENATOR J. HAMILTON LEWIS 


“Jim Ham,” of Illinois, who asserts, in support- 

ing the President, that Mexico is in danger of 

occupation by Great Britain, Germany and 
France 


cause his addition of two paragraphs 
to the assurance given to the army 
officers was thought by the Cabinet 
to imply too great a concession, but 
Viscount Morley, altho he had ap- 
proved of the Seely addendum, did 
not find it necessary to resign. Field- 
Marshal Sir John French and Gen. 
Sir John Ewart insisted upon the 
acceptance of their resignations. 


Our Minister to the 

Balkan States, 
Charles J. Vopicka, 
telegraphs to Washington that the 
Queen of Bulgaria and possibly also 
the King will visit the United States 
the latter part of May. She will 
travel incognita but with a consider- 
able retinue. The business agent of 
King Ferdinand, Mr. Carter, has left 
London for Washington to make the 
necessary arrangments for her recep- 
tion in this country, where she is 
already favorably known thru her 
hospital work. She distinguished 
herself as a nurse before she became 
Queen, for it was while she was still 


The Visit of 
Queen Eleonore 
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Princess of Reuss-Késtritz that she 
volunteered for service in the Russo- 
Japanese war and took charge of a 
Red Cross train bound for Manchu- 
ria. Here she displayed so much ef- 
ficiency and courage that she was 
decorated on the field by General 
Kuropotkin. The high esteem in 
which she was held by the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia is rumored 
to be one of the reasons why she was 
picked out by Prince Ferdinand as 
his second wife in 1908 shortly be- 
fore he assumed the title of Czar of 
the Bulgars. She was then forty- 
eight, a year older than Ferdinand. 
His first wife, the Princess Marie 
Louise of Bourbon-Porma, on her 
death in 1899 had left four children, 
two sons and two daughters. The old- 
est, Prince Boris, went to the front 
during the war but came back from 
Adrianople very ill. He is now twenty 
and likely soon to succeed his father, 
who has become exceedingly unpop- 
ular because he attacked his allies, 
Greece and Servia, contrary to the 
advice or without the knowledge of 
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OPPOSED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Senator James A. O’Gorman, of New York, a 

leader in the fight against repeal, holds a 

strategic position as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals 


his ministers and so lost in large 
part the fruits of the victory over 
Turkey. Queen Eleonore devoted her- 
self during the war to active hospital 
service in the field and to the relief 
of the poor until ordered to stop by 
King Ferdinand, whose esthetic na- 
ture was shocked by the thought of 
disease and pain. 

It is supposed that the real occa- 
sion of the Queen’s visit to this coun- 
try is to secure the loans of which 
Bulgaria is sorely in need. The total 
cost of the war to Bulgaria is esti- 
mated by Professor Tsankoff of Sofia 
as $548,000,000, of which $300,000,- 
000 represents the value of the ter- 
ritory ceded by Bulgaria to Rumania. 
The number of lives lost was about 
57,000, or nearly seven per cent of 
the adult male population of the 
country. 


Having carried to 
a successful conclu- 
sion the conquest of 
Libya, Signor Giolitti resigned the 
Government, altho it is generally 
agreed that he could have held a 
majority longer if he had cared to 
take the trouble. But he was appar- 
ently quite willing to step down and 
out for a while and let some one else 
shoulder the responsibility of set- 
tling the bills for the war in Africa 
and of meeting the new issues that 
have arisen. The extension of the 
suffrage to the great mass of illit- 
erates has introduced some unknown 
factors into Italian politics. Both ex- 
tremes of the Chamber, the Catholic 
Right and the Socialistic Left, have 
gained strength, and it will be niore 
difficult than before to steer a middle 
course of practical progress. 

The successor of Giolitti as head 
of the Government is Signor Salan- 
dra, who will start in with not only 
the support of the Liberals, but also 
the good will of a considerable pro- 
portion of both Right and Left. He 
received a handsome majority in the 
Chamber on presenting his platform. 
The retention of the Marquis of San 
Giuliano as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and of Admiral Millio as 
Minister of Marine, implies the con- 
tinuity of the established foreign 
policy. The alliance with Germany 
and Austria will be maintained and 
the army and navy reorganized and 
strengthened. It is proposed by the 
new administration to raise the 
peace footing of the Italian army 
to 275,000 men, not including the 
colonial troops. This will cost some 
$4,000,000 a year more than the 
present expenditure. Premier Salan- 
dra also proposes to extend the pub- 
lic school system. 

The most serious of the problems 
confronting the new administration 


The New 
Italian Ministry 


is the threatened strike of the rail- 
road employees, which is voted to 
take place on April 15 unless the 
Government complies with the de- 
mands of the men. The Premier, in 
announcing his policy to parliament 
on April 2, said that the pay of the 
men would be raised by a fair ad- 
justment in accordance with the 
financial condition of the country. 
This is not likely to satisfy the men, 
while to give them what they ask 
would add $10,000,000 to the ex- 
pense of running the railroad, which 
is alrédd@y a heavy burden to the 
Government. The railroad men, being 
civil servants, are forbidden to 
strike, but if they all go out it is 
hard to see what the Government 
can do about it. They number 80,000 
to 100,000, and if they quit work the 
whole transport system of the 
country would be paralyzed. At the 
railroad union convention at Ancona, 
which decided -upon the strike, the 
leaders of the Anarchist, Socialist 
and Republican parties promised 
their support to the railroad men. 
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ANOTHER STAND-PATTER ON TOLLS 
Senator George E. Chamberlain, of Oregon, is 
among the group unalterably opposed to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s interpretation of our treaty ob- 

ligations 





EXPERIMENTS IN FEDERATION FOR JUDICIAL SET- 
TLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE federative trend in inter- 
| national affairs has a distinct 
bearing upon the movement 
toward universal peace, altho of 
course the federative trend has been 
more manifest in the formation of 
governments than in its effect upon 
international peace. In respect to the 
formation of governments this trend 
is the tendency on the part of peo- 
ples under independent sovereign 
governments fearing foreign aggres- 
sion of wishing to avoid difficulties 
with their neighbors, to associate 
themselves with their neighbors in 
the establishment of a common and 
central agency of government, to 
which each is to delegate and convey 
part of its sovereignty. The control 
thus delegated usually covers foreign 
relations and the making of war and 
peace, and sometimes a wider juris- 
diction of internal matters than this. 
Whether the delegation of power 
and the structure upon which the 
federation is founded include a for- 
mal means of settling differences 
between the members of the confed- 
eration or not, it incidentally and 
necessarily has this effect; and to 
this extent every federation affects 
these previous international rela- 
tions which existed between the 
members of the _ confederation, 
favorably toward the peaceful settle- 
ment of them by negotiation and 
arbitration or judicial action. We 
may well emphasize the importance 
of this principle in bringing about 
world peace and the utility of study- 
ing the historical instances of its 
application, as suggestions for a 
federation of all the great powers, to 
the extent of delegating the sov- 
ereign power of doing justice or in- 
justice, and of keeping or breaking 
national contracts, by consenting to 
abide the judgment in such matters 
of a great permanent, impartial in- 
ternational court of skilled and just 
judges. 


THE ACHAIAN LEAGUE 


The adoption of the principle of 
federation in political government 
dates far back in Grecian history. 
Its best example is found in the 
Achaian League. in the Peloponesus 
of Greece, which, beginning in the 
small territory of Achaia, gradually 
grew in extent of constituent cities 
until it included most of the Pelopo- 
nesian cities and a number of others 


in the Northern peninsula. In its 
second and more perfect form it was 
reorganized in 280 B. C. and lasted 
about 125 years. It was formed for 
the purpose of resisting the do- 
minion of Macedon. The members of 
it were independent municipal sover- 
eignties, and in coming into the 
League, delegated to the executive 
and legislative authorities of the 
League, whom they chose, control 
over their foreign relations and the 
making of war and of peace. The 
historian Freeman finds many simi- 
larities between our Constitution 
and that of the Achaian League, He 
points out the fact that Hamilton 
and Madison, altho they studied 
Grecian history, were uninformed as 
to what he thinks the remarkable 
resemblance between the federal 
structure of government in this 
League and that which those states- 
men did so much to frame in our 
Constitution of 1789. They were 
misled, he says, thru the inaccu- 
racies of a French historian, and 
instead of looking to the Achaian 
League, as they well might have 
done, they derived comfort and sug- 
gestion from erroneous accounts of 
the nature of the Amphictionic 
League, as a federal council of 
Greece. He points out, and other his- 
torians sustain him in the view, 
that the Amphictionic League was 
nothing but an association of the 
various tribes of Greece, which thru 
their tribal representatives met in 
a council at Delphi, where was the 
Oracle of Apollo, and there, in the 
interest of religion, adopted meas- 
ures looking to its promotion and the 
preservation of the Shrine. It was 
really nothing more than an ecclesi- 
astical synod. Like not a few reli- 
gious conferences, however, it occa- 
sionally adopted resolutions that 
touched matters that were hardly 
within its religious jurisdiction. It 
undoubtedly at times had some politi- 
cal influence thru its religious im- 
portance. The Kings of Macedon sub- 
sequently used it as an instrumen- 
tality in the politics of Greece, but 
it has no bearing, as Hamilton and 
Madison thought it did, upon the use 
of the federated principle in the for- 
mation of governments. Mr. Free- 
man says: “It is clear that Hamilton 
and Madison knew hardly anything 
more of Grecian history than what 
they had picked from the Observa- 
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tions of the Abbé Mably. But it is 
no less clear that they were incom- 
parably better qualified to under- 
stand and apply what they did 
know.” 

The constitution of this League did 
not provide for a federal tribunal, 
and I cannot find in the somewhat 
lengthy volume of Mr. Freeman any 
reference whatever to judicial mat- 
ters in the history of federation in 
Greece and Rome. Mr. Freeman says 
that it was the custom among Gre- 
cian cities when the international 
rights of one were broken by anoth- 
er, to submit the issue to the arbit- 
rament of a third city. Probably in 
this way the differences between the 
members of the Achaian Federation 
were settled when they arose. But it 
is a thing that we must realize, tho 
it is a little hard to do, that courts 
and judges as.such—having only ju- 
dicial functions—are a comparatively 
modern invention. The Book of 
Judges in the Old Testament sug- 
gests the idea that they must have 
had judges in Israel, but while these 
judges heard judicial controversies, 
as we know, they were really civil 
patriarchal rulers who exercized ex- 
ecutive and legislative as well as ju- 
dicial powers. 


THE ENGLISH ORIGIN OF COURTS 


Even in the golden era of the Ro- 
man Empire, when the rule of law 
was being established by law writ- 
ers and jurists.consults, in the four 
centuries before the Code of Justin- 
ian, there were no judges as such. 
There was an executive officer called 
the Pretor, whose business it was to 
execute the law. He was not general- 
ly a lawyer. When he had a case in 
the execution of the law that in- 
volved a judicial inquiry, he formu- 
lated his case and submitted it to a 
referee, who was not necessarily a 
jurist consult or learned in the law. 
He was called a Judex, and from the 
title given him we get the name of 
judge. The Pretor was elected every 
year, so that in spite of the great 
debt that we owe to republican and 
imperial Rome for the supremacy 
that they gave to law and its admin- 
istration, and the symmetry that 
they gave to jurisprudence, we can 
not say that we owe to them a judi- 
cial system of permanent, learned 
and independent courts. For that 
we must look to the history of 
Anglo-Saxon civil liberty, because 
it is in English history that we 
find the ultimate division of gov- 
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ernmental functions between the 
executive and legislative on the one 
hand, and the judicial on the other. 
The term “court” is a late word 
derived from the fact that the 
hearing of the tribunal was heard in 
a court or courtyard. This failure to 
recognize a difference between the 
executive, legislative and judicial 
functions manifests itself even now 
when we come to consider interna- 
tional relations and tribunals for the 
settlement of international disputes. 
I shall refer to this later. The King 
of England in council or in Parlia- 
ment was the seat of all govern- 
mental power, executive, legislative 
and judicial. Parliament was not 
only a legislative body but it was a 
court. Lords and Commons met orig- 
inally in one body. Now the two 
bodies are separated; the judicial 
function is still exercized by the 
House of Lords. The King sat in his 
own court, which gave it the name of 
“King’s Court.” Edward the Fourth 
was the last king to do so in person. 
Then the King delegated this judicial 
duty to his justiciaries who held the 
King’s Court, and attended the King 
wherever he went. This caused great 
inconvenience in private cases and 
finally in the Magna Charta that was 
extorted from King John by the 
barons at Runnymede, that monarch 
agreed that the assizes should be held 
at certain times in every county of 
his realm by his judges, so that in- 
dividuals might not be put to the 
trouble of following the King about 
in his travels in order to get justice. 
The use which the Stuart kings made 
of the judges to sustain their arbi- 
trary course led to a change in their 
tenure after the revolution of 1688 
and the Bill of Rights, so that early 
* in the reign of Queen Anne they 
ceased to hold office as the pleasure 
of the King and became judges for 
life and independent of royal court 
or Parliament. We have thus inher- 
ited our conception that a court is a 
body that decides cases according to 
the law and the fact, without influ- 
ence by the executive or even the 
legislative power except as legisla- 
ture enacts positive law and the court 
construes and enforces it as a uni- 
form rule of conduct. 


AN INDEPENDENT JUDICIARY 


No such idea of a judicial tribunal, 
set apart and independent, prevailed 
either in Greece or in Rome or dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, or during the 
Holy Roman Empire. It is a later 
conception in continental countries. 
But it is most important that this 
idea of absolute justice and of having 
judges who are impartial and inde- 
pendent in rendering their decision 
of political policy or legislative direc- 


tion, should be recognized in our in- 
ternational relations, 

It is true that the Progressive 
party and its leaders are now seek- 
ing to destroy this conception, to 
take away the independence of the 
judiciary, to remove the idea of apb- 
solute justice which the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary is supposed to 
secure, and to mingle in its adminis- 
tration of specific cases the desire 
of the sovereign electorate. Hereto- 
fore we have thought that in tracing 
back the history of our liberties from 
Magna Charta thru the Petition of 
Right and the Bill of Rights, the 
Declaration of Independence which 
itself insists on the independence of 
the judiciary, and the Federal Con- 
stitution, we have had something to 
be grateful for in the judicial system 
which we have inherited. This seems 
a far cry from the Achaian League 
and the federative brand of govern- 
ment, but I think I can make it seem 
relevant before I get thru. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


We find in the Grecian example the 
fact that men began to realize that 
while a Grecian city was capable of 
furnishing a useful and happiness- 
giving government, yet when it came 
to resist the aggressions of a strong- 
er neighbor the people of the city 
must look for aid among those who 
were similarly circumstanced and 
yield something of their sovereign- 
ties to one joint federal authority 
for their protection. There have been 
in history since that time many in- 
stances of federations. But I shall 
refer to only a few. The Holy Roman 
Empire, theoretically, and in the so- 
norous titles of the Emperor, began 
with Julius Caesar, and lasted until 
Napoleon’s time. It presented at 
stages in its history an important 
phase of the federative principle for 
our present use. After the breaking 
up of the real Roman Empire, by 
many different barbarian invasions 
and migrations, and after the nation- 
alizing spirit became stronger and 
before the Holy Roman Empire lost 
all its power, in the days of Henry 
the Fowler and Frederick of Hohen- 
stauffen, and in the days of Pope 
Hildebrand, known as Gregory VII, 
and Boniface VIII, and Innocent III, 
there were heated discussions as to 
the relation of the Pope and the Em- 
peror to the government of men. The 
prevailing theory was that all secu- 
lar government came from God thru 
the people to the Emperor, and while 
kingdoms and dukedoms and princi- 
palities and the electorates whose 
chiefs elected the Emperor exercized 
independent government in their re- 
spective jurisdictions, they all seemed 
theoretically to concede their subor- 





dination to the divine right of the 
Emperor in secular government. So 
indeed did the Pope. He was called 
the Emperor of Peace, and one of his 
recognized duties and powers was to 
keep the kings and dukes and other 
potentates who were under him from 
war. He was generally unsuccessful, 
but the high character of this duty 
on his part and the conception which 
the statement of the duty showed to 
be in the minds of men is interesting 
and significant. The Pope, too, as the 
spiritual head of the world, assumed 
the power of arbitration in cases of 
war, and there were Popes who by 
their ability and their virtue were 
well calculated to exercize this func- 
tion. But generally papal interven- 
tion for such a purpose was not suc- 
cessful. This was more directly the 
business of the Emperor. While it 
cannot be said that the Holy Roman 
Empire was the result of a federa- 
tion, because in theory the Emperor 
created princes, and princes, tho 
they elected, did not create Em- 
perors, nevertheless as national life 
developed into different sovereign- 
ties, the only relation that they had 
to the Emperor was a result akin to 
what would have happened had they 
been separate entities and had then 
united in a federation for purposes 
that the maintenance of the Imperial 
power continued to serve. Mr. Bryce, 
in his history of the Holy Roman 
Empire, speaking of this feature of 
the Empire, says: 


With feudal rights no longer enforci- 
ble, and removed, except in his patri- 
monial lands, from direct contact with 
the subject, the Emperor was not, as 
heretofore, conspicuously a German and 
a feudal king, and occupied an ideal 
position less marred by the incongru- 
ous accidents of birth and training, of 
national and dynastic interests. 

_ To that position three cardinal du- 
ties were attached. He who held it must 
typify spiritual unity, must preserve 
peace, must be a fountain of that by 
which along among imperfect men 
peace is preserved and ‘restored, law 
and justice. ... And he was therefore 
above all things, claiming indeed to be 
upon earth the representative of the 
Prince of Peace bound to listen to com- 
plaints, and to redress the injuries in- 
flicted by sovereigns or peoples upon 
each other; to punish offenders against 
the public order of Christendom; to 
maintain thru the world, looking down 
as from a serene hight upon the 
schemes and quarrels of meaner poten- 
tates, that supreme good without which 
neither arts nor letters, nor the gentler 
virtues of life, can rise and flourish. 
The mediwval Empire was in its es- 
sence what its modern imitators have 
sometimes professed themselves; the 
Empire of Peace; the oldest and no- 
blest title of its head was “Imperator 
pacificus.” And that he might be the 
peacemaker, he must be the expounder 
of justice and the author of its con- 
crete embodiment, positive law; chief 
legislator and supreme judge of ap- 
peal, like his predecessor, the compiler 
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of the Corpus Juris, the one and only 
source of all legitimate authority. 


PROPOSED FEDERATIONS OF EUROPE 


The result of this view of the posi- 
tion of the Holy Roman Empire in 
the Middle Ages and later on is seen 
in a number of conceptions published 
in those dark centuries. They are re- 
ferred to by Mr. Thomas Willing 
Balch in a paper on “The Advance 
of International Peace Thru Legal 
and Judicial Means,” which he 
read at the 1912 meeting of the 
Society for the Judicial Settlement 
of International Disputes at Wash- 
ington. In 1306 a French barrister, 
Pierre DuBois, in a treatise entitled 
De Recuperatione Terre Sancte, 
urged that the Catholic states of 
Europe should form an alliance, with 
the King of France at their head, in 
order to secure peace among them- 
selves. Should trouble arise between 
any members of the proposed alli- 
ance, Du Bois urged that their dif- 
ference should be settled by a quasi 
court appointed ad hoc and composed 
of six members, and consisting of 
three ecclesiastics and “three others 
from both parties.” In each case, the 
Pope was to be appealed to to review 
the decision. In 1461, King Podie- 
brad of Bohemia, adopting the plans 
of Antoine Marini, his chancellor, ne- 
gotiated with other sovereigns for 
the establishment of a federal state, 
which was to have a federal congress 
composed of ambassadors to sit at 
Bale. And Henry IV proposed, at the 
suggestion of his Minister, the Duke 
de Sully, what was called the Great 
Design, tho this, in the form of a fed- 
eration to avoid war, was in fact not 
@ genuine proposal of universal 
peace but a plan to give France the 
leadership of Europe. Nevertheless it 
seems to have suggested a good many 
real plans for the accomplishment of 
its avowed purpose. In 1623, a Pari- 
sian monk, Emeric Cruce, proposed 
that all sovereignties of the world 
should send ambassadors to some 
city like Venice and that when two 
sovereign powers disagreed, their 
respective ambassadors should plead 
the cause of their respective sover- 
eigns before the other assembled am- 
bassadors who should decide the is- 
sue, and the judgment was to be en- 
forced by the combined power of the 
sovereignties represented in the 
court. Within two years after the 
publication of this plan, Grotius, in 
his epoch-making work on the Law 
of War and Peace, urged upon sover- 
eigns the convening of congresses for 
peaceable settlement of international 
disputes. 


THE SWISS REPUBLIC 


For our purpose perhaps the most 
interesting instance of federation, 


other than that of our own country, 
was the Swiss republic. This federa- 
tion is remarkable in that it was 
organized in the thirteenth century, 
and has continued until today. It 
illustrates a continuous union of 
people who speak three different 
languages, in the very center of 
Europe, and therefore in the center 
of a continental battle ground. It 
was doubtless the result of the same 
desire for protection against for- 
eign aggression that prompted the 
Achaian League, but it lasted longer. 
While the Swiss people differ in lan- 
guage, they resemble each other in 
character, and there was a national 
spirit among them, early developed, 
that insisted on local self-govern- 
ment, but on united action against 
invaders. Dr. Scott, in an interesting 
address before the last annual meet- 
ing of the Society for the Judicial 
Settlement of International Dis- 
putes, invited attention to the prece- 
dent of the Swiss republic in the 
development of the federation prin- 
ciple into a national court after 
centuries of association, and he 
quotes the following from M. Lardy, 
a Swiss diplomat, who presided in 
an arbitration between Russia and 
Turkey, 1911: 

Is it improper for me to state that 
more than six centuries have past since 
the first of August, 1291, when the 
Swiss burghers signed their first treaty 
of alliance on the shore of the Lake 
of the Four Cantons, at the foot of our 
snow-clad Alps? On that memorable 
day which the Swiss people annually 
celebrate with bonfires on every moun- 
tain-top, while all the church-bells call 
upon the Almighty to protect the Fath- 
erland, the Confederate Cantons made 
an arbitral pact with each other, bind- 
ing themselves to submit their differ- 
ences to the more prudent inhabitants 
(prudentiores) of their valleys and 
creating the force needed to assure the 
execution of the award. For centuries 
Switzerland developed under the pro- 
tection of arbitration, until the day 
came when it was enabled to commit to 
its federal tribunal the decision of a 
large number of disputes of a public 
nature and to entrust the rights and 
liberties of its citizens to the fed- 
eral tribunal. Will the court of The 
Hague some day become the federal 
tribunal of the nations? In Switzer- 
land, small as it is, centuries were re- 
quired to create a permanent federal 
tribunal and to secure its acceptance 
by public opinion. It is the part of wis- 
dom to believe that many years must 
elapse before the basis of an agree- 
ment be found which will assure the 
independence of the various states and 
guarantee the moral heritage of every 
people in the universal concert of na- 
tions. 

It is remarkable that this system 
of arbitration begun six hundred 
years ago did not develop into a fed- 
eral Supreme Court until 1845. We 
may sincerely hope that it will not 
take six centuries for the court of 
arbitration, established at the first 
Hague Conference, to develop into 





the arbitral court proposed in the 
second Hague Conference. 


FEDERATION IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Mr. Freeman mentions the United 
Netherlands as an instance of the 
federative principle, but as it has not 
so much significance in international 
matters, I pass by a discussion of it 
for lack of space, The next federa- 
tion in point of time is that which we 
of the United States have offered as 
a model to the world. I pass it by, 
for the present, to come to some 
recent federations. We find in the 
relation of the Privy Council of 
England to three great governments 
that are an important part of the 
British Empire instances of the fed- 
erative trend in modern governments 
toward a federal court whose author- 
ity and whose function are closely 
akin to what an international court 
should exercize. I refer to Canada, 
Australia and South Africa. The 
compromises that were made and the 
statesmanship and patriotism that 
were shown in reaching an agree- 
ment for federation of the great 
English and French provinces in one 
Dominion of Canada owning a half 
continent and containing now eight 
millions of people form a notable 
history that parallels the struggle 
our ancestors made to frame and 
ratify our Constitution. Indeed the 
framers of the Canadian federation 
profited much by the lessons from 
our history. The same thing is true 
of the formation of the Australian 
federation, with five millions of peo- 
ple, which in some respects more re- 
sembles ours than does Canada. The 
South African federation, the last 
one formed, under the British Em- 
pire, has less of the federative prin- 
ciple and more of the direct govern-. 
ment than either of the other two, or 
our own. 

But in all these federations 
there is a Supreme Court, which 
has the power of settling the ques- 
tions arising under federation law 
and determining the questions which 
may arise between the members of 
the federation. In each these mem- 
bers are great states quite like our 
own, but called provinces, which 
carry on their local self-governments 
and exercize an autonomy differing 
somewhat from that exercized by our 
states, but all illustrating, in a most 
satisfactory way, the value of the 
federative principle, by which the 
idiosyncrasies of locality and local 
tradition are given full scope in the 
provincial governments, while the 
general law of the federation as a 
whole is left to the federative par- 
liament and executive to prescribe 
and execute. But the point that I am 
now bearing on is that each has a 
Supreme Court, which passes on 
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the quasi-international relations be- 
tween the members that go to 
make up the federation. And then 
what is even more important and 
more significant of the possibilities 
of a world federation is the judicial 
appeal that may be taken from the 
Supreme Courts of these federations 
to the Privy Council sitting in Eng- 
land that acts as a supreme tribunal 
for all the quasi-independent govern- 
ments of the entire empire. Sir 
Charles Fitzpatrick, the Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada, has been invited to 
sit in the Privy Council in the com- 
ing summer in a cause concerning 
the boundary between Newfoundland 
(which is a separate colony of Great 
Britain) and the Dominion of Can- 
ada. In the decision of such a case it 
is inevitable that the high tribunal 
will administer the general princi- 
ples of international law so far as 
the fact requires it. 


JUDICIAL ASPECTS OF OUR OWN 
FEDERATION 

Coming now to our own Govern- 
ment and its organization, it is en- 
tirely unnecessary for me to go into 
the general history of the organiza- 
tion of the original federation, the 
history of the adoption of the articles 
of confederation, after the Declara- 
tion of Independence, or the organ- 
ization of our Government under our 
present Constitution into a more 
compact union, making us a nation 
before the world. As has been ap- 
parent, this paper is not devoted to 
the federative principle in govern- 
ment or its excellence as history has 
shown it for internal purposes, but 
only to those features of its applica- 
tion which illustrate the possibility 
of extending it so as to produce an 
international court and a federation 
of nations for that purpose. 

Under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, Congress was made the trib- 
unal to settle controversies and dif- 
ferences arising between the inde- 
pendent sovereign states that made 
up the Confederation. The name 
“Congress” indicated the character 
of the body. Congress in the lan- 
guage of diplomacy was a term ap- 
plied to a meeting of sovereigns or 
of their ambassadors for interna- 
tional action. Congress under the 
Federation was called upon to settle 
at least one state controversy, That 
was the dispute between Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut as to the title 
of lands in the Wyoming Valley now 
in Pennsylvania. Congress selected 
from the different states a list of 
men from whom the parties were en- 
abled to select a certain number to 
constitute the court. The court sat at 
Trenton, heard evidence for forty 
days, and decided the controversy in 
favor of Pennsylvania, and in this 





judgment the State of Connecticut 
acquiesced. 


ARBITRATION BETWEEN THE STATES 


In the Constitution of 1789, the 
judicial power of the United States 
was extended to controversies be- 
tween two states and between a state 
and a foreign state. And these con- 
troversies were to be heard as orig- 
inal cases before the Supreme Court. 
The Constitution also extended the 
judicial power of the United States 
to any suit in which the United 
States was a party. This enables the 
United States to sue any state and 
the fact that the state is a party 
gives original jurisdiction to the Su- 
preme Court to consider the cause. 
One case has been tried growing out 
of a dispute in a boundary that in- 
volved the title of the State of Texas 
to Greer County. The question was 
whether Greer County belonged. to 
the United States or whether it was 
a part of Texas. The Supreme Court 
heard the case and decided in favor 
of the United States, and Greer 
County subsequently became part of 
the new State of Oklahoma. It is 
unnecessary to enumerate the num- 
ber of cases in which the Supreme 
Court has been called upon to adju- 
dicate between the sovereign states 
and to enforce international law in 
their controversies. Mr. Wickersham, 
when Attorney - General, reviewed 
them at length in a paper read by 
him before the 1912 meeting of the 
Society for Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes. In my last 
chapter I referred to the case of 
Kansas v. Colorado, 185 U. S. 146, 
from the language of Chief Justice 
Fuller’s opinion in which the term 
“justiciable”’ was derived for use in 
the general arbitration treaties to 
describe the kind of controversies 
that might properly be arbitrated. 
In that case the Chief Justice 
said: 

Sitting, as it were, as an internation- 
al, as well as a domestic tribunal, we 
apply federal law, state law, and inter- 
national law, as the exigencies of the 
particular case may demand. 

In the same case, reported again 
in 206 U. S. 46, 97, Mr. Justice 
Brewer, delivering the opinion of the 
court, says: 

As Congress cannot make compacts 
between the states, as it cannot, in re- 
spect to certain matters, by legislation 
compel their separate action, disputes 
between them must be settled either by 
force or else by appeal to tribunals em- 
powered to determine the right and 
wrong thereof. Force under our 
system of Government is eliminated. 
The clear language of the Constitu- 
tion vests in this court the power to 
settle those disputes. We have exercized 
that power in a variety of instances, 
determining in the several instances the 
justice of the dispute. Nor is our juris- 
diction onsted, even if, because Kansas 








and Colorado are states sovereign and 
independent in local matters, the rela- 
tions between them depend in any re- 
spect upon principles of international 
law. International law is no alien in 
this tribunal. In the Paquete Habana, 
175 U. S. 677,700, Mr. Justice Gray de- 
clared: 

“International law is part of our law, 
and must be ascertained and adminis- 
tered by the courts of justice of appro- 
priate eee ye = as often as ques- 
tions of right depending upon it are 
duly presented for their determination.” 

INTERNATIONAL SERVICE BY OUR 

SUPREME COURT ; 

Mr. Wickersham calls attention to 
the fact that very few instances have 
occurred in which a foreign state 
has availed itself of the privilege of 
suing a state of the United States in 
the Supreme Court, but he notes a 
case in which I had the honor to be 
of counsel, entitled “In re Cooper,” 
138 U. S. 404, in which, with the 
knowledge and approval of the Im- 
perial Government of Great Britain 
and in the name of the Attorney- 
General for the Dominion of Canada, 
an application was made to the Su- 
preme Court to issue a writ of pro- 
hibition to prevent an admiralty 
court in Alaska from selling under a 
decree of forfeiture a Canadian 
schooner for alleged violation of the 
statute of the United States against 
pelagic sealing, on the ground that 
this sealing was done beyond juris- 
diction of the Government of the 
United States in the open seas. This 
was a very emphatic testimonial to 
the confidence which the British 
Government had in our Supreme 
Court, and the Chief Justice ac- 
knowledged it in the following lan- 
guage: 

In this case Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Attorney-General of Canada has pre- 
sented, with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the Imperial Government of 
Great Britain, a suggestion on behalf 
of the claimant. He represents no prop- 
erty interest in the vessel, as is some- 
times done by consuls, but only a public 
political interest. We are not insensible 
to the courtesy implied in the willing- 
ness thus manifested that this court 
should proceed to a decision on the 
main question argued for the peti- 
tioner; nor do we permit ourselves to 
doubt that under such circumstances 
the decision would receive all the con- 
sideration that the utmost good faith 
would require; but it is very clear that, 
presented as a political question merely, 
it would not fall within our province to 
determine it. We allude to this in pass- 
ing, but not at all with the intention 
of indicating that the suggestion itself 
diminishes the private rights of the 
claimant in any degree. (143 U. S. 
503.) 

This international recognition of 
our own federal court brings us to 
the larger projects for world federa- 
tion for judicial purposes which 
center in The Hague, and these will 
be discussed in The Independent for 
April 20. 
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TENEMENTS TO LIVE IN 


IGHT and fresh air, whole- 
| some surroundings, play-space 
for the youngsters, and some- 
thing to make neighbors out of co- 
tenants—and all at a price that 


opens the door to families 


signed for the use of all the tenants, 
for reading and chatting and just 
getting acquainted. It is comfortably 
built, with large skylights and win- 
dows and big built-in seats and book- 


social coherence is a promising com- 
promise. 

Marble halls, wide stairways, 
hardwood floors, electric lighting, 
gas ranges, white-railed balconies 
outside the front windows, and a 
garbage incinerator in the basement 


that heats water inci- 





who are hard put to it to 
secure any of these ad- 
vantages—these were the 
essentials in the planning 
of the Rogers dwellings 
in New York—the model 
of all model dwellings to 
date. 

The buildings stand at 
425 and 427 West Forty- 
fourth street, and have re- 
cently been put up by Mrs. 
John S. Rogers, the wife 
of a prominent lawyer of 
New York. Designed by 
Grosvenor Atterbury, the 
architect for the Sage 
Foundation Homes Com- 
pany (which built the 





dentally and economically, 
are details that suggest 
how consistently the plan 
has been carried out. The 
rents are twenty and 
twenty-two dollars a week 
for a living room, two bed- 
rooms, a kitchen and bath- 
room; that is, a rate of $5 
or $5.50 a room, in a sec- 
tion where other new flats 
rent for $10 a room. 
Steam heat goes with the 
lease, with hot and cold 
water. A rather careful 
examination is made of 
applicants for apartments 
to make sure that they 
are good folk who cannot 








unique Forest Hills Gar- 
dens in Long Island) they 
are sufficiently original in 
external appearance to suggest at 
cence their interior differences from 
the commonplace buildings around 
them. Their location is just north of 
the district picturesquely called 
Hell’s Kitchen. 

For one thing, the courts are fifty 
per cent larger than the law re- 
quires, and the law has made tre- 
mendous strides since the dumb-bell 
tenements were built. That insures 
the light and air—and electricity 
supplements daylight. There. are 
two five-story buildings of equal size 
on the fifty-foot lot, one in front and 
one behind, with a connecting link 
two stories high. They are fireproof, 
of course, with steel and concrete 
floors and tile roofs. 

The rooms are pleasantly grouped, 
not along a bowling-alley hall as in 
so many New York houses, and each 
apartment has an entry—in the fash- 
ionable houses it is a “foyer”—of its 
own. 

For the children—and while a 
youngster or two is not strictly a 
prerequisite to a lease families 
which include them are especially 
welcome—there are protected play- 
grounds on the roof, and the first 
floor and basement are both provided 
with perambulator rooms to serve 
the convenience of tenants of such 
tender age as not to appreciate roof- 
gardens. 

But more distinctive than any of 
these features is the provision for 
a community life with an _ intel- 
lectual flavor. Between the two build- 
ings, on the upper floor of the two- 
story link, is a common room de- 


Photograph by Paul Thompson 
THE COMMON ROOM FOR ALL THE TENANTS 


cases, and on the center table are 
to be found the magazines of the 
day, The Independent not being con- 
spicuous by its absence. Between the 
isolation of the well-to-do apartment 
dwellers and the agglutination of 
tenement life this arrangement for 
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THE ROGERS MODEL DWELLINGS 


In New York City, at 425 West Forty-fourth 
street 


afford to pay, at the ordi- 

nary rates, for such ad- 

vantages as they deserve 
to enjoy and the Rogers tenements 
give. 


JUSTICE TO PRISONERS 


ISCONSIN has taken a 
stand for a new square deal 
for prisoners who have suf- 


fered unjustly thru the mistakes of 
“justice.” 

A new law provides that all per- 
sons who are imprisoned falsely, 
whether they serve the full term of 
sentence or are pardoned on the 
ground of innocence proved, shall be 
compensated by the state in propor- 
tion to the injury received. 

A board has been created to ad- 
minister this law. The Governor 
and the members of the State Board 
of Control are together known as 
“the board for the relief of per- 
sons who have served terms of im- 
prisonment upon conviction for an 
offense or crime against the state, 
of which they are innocent.” When 
petitioned by a man or woman 
wrongfully imprisoned, the board 
has the authority to collect and ex- 
amine evidence entirely new and 
different from that introduced at the 
trial of the petitioner. If the board 
finds that the petitioner has suffered 
unjust imprisonment, it shall at once 
determine the amount of indemnity 
for the wrong done. The compensa- 
tion in no case shall exceed $5000 in 
all nor a rate of more than $1500 a 
year for the time of imprisonment. 
However, the board may recommend 
an additional appropriation by the 
legislature. 





HEN _ Robert Fortune 
W plunged into densest China 

two generations ago, seek- 
ing new and rare plants, he got him- 
self up in the trappings of wealth and 
station, rode in a splendid chair 
swung on poles from men’s shoulders, 
had a strong bodyguard and awed 
the populace into the belief that he 
was a mighty potentate. Even then 
he penetrated into the interior only 
a few hundred miles, altho far 
enough to find the tea plant and give 
it to the world. 

E. H. Wilson, a modest American 
plant hunter, has gone two thousand 
miles into the Mongolian hinterland, 
to the very edge of Tibet—gone 
quietly, with only a band of coolies to 
carry his luggage, and has come back 
with new and wonderful flowers 
which will make his name remem- 
bered so long as flowers are grown. 

Mr. Wilson is the most audacious, 
the most persistent and the most suc- 
cessful plant hunter the world has 
ever known. He has discovered and 
brought back no less than two thou- 
sand new plants, the 


TO THE EDGE OF TIBET FOR LILIES 


E. H. WILSON, WHO HUNTS PLANTS AT THE ENDS OF THE EARTH 


a great boulder came chasing after 
him and refused to be dodged. When 
his coolies picked him up, his legs 
were dangling. Both were fractured. 

Three days’ journey away was a 
native town, with a missionary -sta- 
tion and missionary doctors. For 
three days, therefore, his coolies car- 
ried him, intermittently conscious, 
over the rough trails. For sixteen 
weeks he remained in the missionary 
town while his legs mended. All this 
time, tho, he was thinking of those 
lilies back in the mountains, and 
when he could walk without groan- 
ing, back he went in search of them. 
Wonderful lilies they were, blooming 
by the thousands there on the moun- 
tain sides. The flowers were white, 
suffused with pink and with a rare 
shade of canary yellow at the center. 
The jasmine-like perfume which they 


emitted filled the air, delicate and 
sweet, not like the heavy fragrance 


of most lilies. 

So certain was Mr. Wilson that 
these lilies would thrive in the Unit- 
ed States that he gathered ten thou- 






sand bulbs, loaded them on the backs 
of coolies, and started with them for 
the coast. Six months elapsed from 
the time they were dug in China 
until they were planted out in 
New England, but hundreds of 
them bloomed this summer. Its name, 
Lilium Myriophyllum, is the only 
point against the lily’s widespread 
popularity; but it is being called the 
Incandescent lily. The flower has 
been honored in remarkable ways, 
and at the recent International 
Flower Show in New York it was 
awarded a gold medal as the finest 
new plant in cultivation. 

Plant hunting is not a business for 
soft-bodied men. It involves great 
hardships, long separation from 
friends and family, and danger to 
life and limb. The plant hunter must 
be a thoro-going naturalist and bot- 
anist. He must know practically 
every plant under cultivation in civ- 
ilized lands. Otherwise he will spend 
time and labor on those which have 
already been introduced. Mr. Wil- 
son’s familiarity with plants is mar- 

velous. It is estimated 





greater part of which are 
entirely hardy in this 
country. This is a record 
which has never been 
even approached before. 
Fourteen hundred of 
these plants were the 
fruits of one expedition 
to the far west of China. 
Probably no foreigner 
knows that part of China 
better than he. Certainly 
he ought to know some- 
thing about it, for he 
spent eleven of the best 
years of his life there. 
Eleven fruitful years they 
were and crowded with 
happenings worth telling 
about. The trouble with 
Wilson is that you cannot 
get him to talk, or at least 
about himself. It is a 
shame for any man to 
bottle up so many good 
stories, just because he 
figured in them. 

There is the time, for 
example, when he broke 
both legs on the mountain 
side just after he had dis- 
covered a wonderful lily 
which he knew instinc- 
tively would grow as well 
in America as in China, 
give it a chance. He was 
feeling very happy over 
this discovery as he 








that he can name from 
thirty to forty thousand. 
When he says a variety is 
new, he is not likely to be 
wrong. Probably no other 
living man is on speaking 
terms with so many flow- 
ers, native and foreign. 
No one who has dis- 
cussed plants with Mr. 
Wilson can doubt his sci- 
entific attainments. Born 
in England and trained at 
the famous gardens of 
Kew, he has made of 
plants and flowers a life- 
time study. It would take 
too much space to give a 
list of even the more im- 
portant plants from for- 
eign lands which he has 
established in this coun- 
try. Many of them came 
from regions never be- 
fore explored, and among 
them are strangely beau- 
tiful vines and shrubs. In 
the mountains of western 
China, for instance, Mr. 
Wilson found plant life 
never before looked upon 
by the eyes of a white 
man. He is loyal to the 
Chinese, for China gave 
him his rarest treasures. 
Now he is off on another 
expedition to Southern 








worked his way down the 
steep incline, but his joy 
was cut cruelly short when 


THE INCANDESCENT LILY 


This prize of E. H. Wilson’s raid on the Chinese hill-country was awarded 
a Gold Medal at the recent International Flower Show in New York as 
the best new plant in cultivation 





Japan, and he will doubt- 
less return with many 
treasures and more ad- 
ventures—to suppress. 
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And the Wind to the boughs of the apple tree 
Spoke a word: “Now listen to me! 
Open your eyes that you may see.” 










RENASCENCE 
BY VICTOR STARBUCK 










The little leaves that whisper in the wind The sons of men may strive for chance and 



















Repeat the things they said when earth change, 
was new; But Nature lives unchanged forevermore: 
The vital mould, when April airs are kind, She fashioneth no garments new or strange, 
Unfurls the selfsame blossoms, white and But each succeeding springtime, as before, ° 
blue. She scatters violets on the forest floor; 
The spiders pitch pavilions in the dew, The same bird-music yearly doth she bring: 
And when the swallows wheel on rapid wing The lark asks no new heaven in which to 
About the eaves at dawn or dusk, they too — soar, 
Salute me with their world-old twittering. And in his old dominion Love is king. 
Life is renascent; therefore I will sing Go to! Why should I chant of anything 


A song of Spring. Except the Spring? 








The grass leaps up, the shining.buds unfold, 
The butterfly upon his journey fares, 

The yellow daisies spread their cloth of gold, 
And whiffs of fragrance drift on vagrant airs. 
When April steals upon us unawares, 

To touch us with the old, familiar sting 
Of happy discontent, of peaceful cares, 

Our modern motley to the winds we fling. 

Ah wherefore, therefore, should a poet sing 

Of aught but Spring? 


THE WIND OF SPRING 
BY MADISON CAWEIN 











A.Wind, that smelled of honey and dew, ns And the glad Wind kissed them and farther 








Out of the gates of the Morning drew, ; fled, 
And over the clover meadows blew. And found on the earth a violet bed, 
And stooped and whispered: “Come lift your 
It called to the bird on its bough, “Awake! head! 
Breathe of my breath, and fill the brake 
| With joy of your song for its sweetness’ sake.” “Wake! for Love, you know, is near. 
The Love that the Earth holds very dear. 
And the bird on its bough sat up and sang Here is a jewel for each one’s ear.” 
Till the leaves peeped out and for rapture 
sprang, And straight there sparkled a drop of dew 
And all the aisles of the orchard rang. In every violet’s ear of blue, 


R To greet young Love as his feet past thru. 
And its mate came singing, and straightway 


they ' And Love, who was early up and out, 
Started to build on the topmost spray Heard the bustle and laugh and shout, 
Of the apple tree and sang ail day. And wondered what ’twas all about. 

















And the Wind to the boughs of the apple tree And the Wind cried, “Come and follow me: 
Spoke a word: “Now listen to me! The Earth is waiting with blossom and bee 
Open your eyes that you may see.” For you to walk ’neath the orchard tree.” 





And at its word, without ado And Love came wondering, starry-eyed, 
The little buds crowded the brown bark thru, As a little child, down the green hillside, 
And took great joy of their own bright hue. And before him went the Wind who cried: 












“Come, birds, and bees, and butterflies; 
And, blossoms, look with all your eyes: 
This is the Love that never dies!” 





THE ATOMIC CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSE © 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY-—SIXTH PAPER 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


FTER having considered mat- 

ter in its masses, as worlds 

nd suns, I return to question 

it as to its constituent atoms. Do 

they give any testimony either as to 

their necessary existence or as to 
their contingency? 

And first, what‘are these chemical 
atoms of which all things are made? 
They are some eighty in number, or 
have been so regarded until lately, 
ultimate atoms, such as oxygen, hy- 
drogen, carbon, gold, iron and the 
rest. How long they have existed we 
do not know, but that they do not 
exist by any inherent necessity we 
know with certainty from the fact 
that they are, each one of them or 
all of them together, strictly limited 
in snace, like the worlds that are 
made out of them. No one of them 
occupies all space. Where one of 
them is the rest are not. They occu- 
py a relatively small, an exceedingly 
small fraction of all space. They are 
themselves excessively minute dots, 
or points, within surrounding space, 
and as has been said of them, they 
have the appearance of being manu- 
factured objects. Because they are 
such, because they do not exist 
everywhere by their own necessity 
of existence, they are not eternal— 
they had a beginning in time, a 
cause. 

We further know of certain indi- 
vidual chemical atoms that they have 
not always existed, but had a begin- 
ning. Radium, and several other ele- 
ments that have a high combining 
weight of over 200, are coristantly 
and slowly disintegrating, breaking 
up by emanations into elements of 
smaller combining weight. Thus ra- 
dium gives off helium, and uranium 
and thorium also are unstable and 
give off their products. But they 
still exist unexhausted in the earth. 
They are steadily losing bulk, but 
are not all gone. They would have 
been exhausted long ago if they had 
always existed. They are not eternal; 
they had a beginning, a cause, in 
time. 

But there is something more to be 
said of them, They are so related to 
each other in the increasing and 
regular order of their combining 
weight, under what is caHed Men- 
deléef’s law, that they appear to be 
themselves composite, made up of 
smaller ultimate, or more nearly ul- 
timate, atoms. That such is the fact 
in the case of some of them is proved 
by their actual decomposition, as in 
the case of radium. This sends us 
back to the question whether these 
smaller and perhaps original atom- 
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lets are made in time, or are them- 
selves eternal because self-existent. 
We are told that there are a thou- 
sand of them in one atom of hydro- 
gen, the simplest of all the eighty 
elements, that they carry each an 
electric charge, and that they escape 
as ions in chemical reactions. Now 
what are these apparently primal, 
infinitesimal electrons, as they are 
called, out of which the eighty chem- 
ical elements, and so the whole uni- 
verse of earth and stars, are made? 


WHAT ARE THE ELECTRONS? 


It is not fully known, but the pre- 
vailing belief is that they are made 
out of the ether itself, and are of 
no different material and stuff. They 
are spoken of as perhaps whorls, 
vortices, little maelstroms within 
the ether; and they attract each 
other, and their combinations form 
the chemical elements, oxygen, car- 
bon and the rest, a thousand of them 
dancing about in one atom of hydro- 
gen, and over two hundred times as 
many in a complex atom of radium. 
Why they attract each other and 
unite definitely in various sorts of 
atoms with individual qualities and 
powers we do not know; but we do 
know that every one of the eighty 
atoms is made up of these minuter 
electrons; and it is--probable that 
these electrons are nothing else but 
points of movement, and so of force, 
in ether. 

Now ether we have found to be 
universal, filling, so far as we can 
judge, all space, and for aught we 
can judge, always in existence, from 
before the existence of all things. 
We can discover in its conditions no 
evidence that it is not uncreated, 
self-existent and eternal. What can 
we say of these modifications in it, 
these whorls, vortices or rings in it 
whtich we call electrons? 


THEY PROVE MATTER CONTINGENT 


Precisely what we say of the 
eighty atoms. They have every ap- 
pearance of being contingent. They 
exist here, and not there. They are 
found in swarms in an atom of ra- 
dium, in a molecule of water, in the 
mass of the earth, and in the thinner 
medium of the air. But nowhere that 
they are found do they fill the space. 
They have room to move in an atom 
of hydrogen; they are very widely 
separated in the air; outside of the 
atmosphere that surrounds the earth 
there are none. In the interstellar 
spaces there exists simple ether, un- 
modified, not deflected into that 
force which appears in the vortical 


electron. In the vast spaces between 
the stars are no atoms, no electrons. 
Only at rare places, where there is 
a star, do we find the force existing 
which has caused the ether to de- 
velop vortices, electrons, and these 
to combine into atoms, and these 
again into worlds. This fact is of 
immense importance, It proves that 
matter, as we know it apart from 
ether, has no inherent power of self- 
existence; for it lias come into ex- 
istence as electrons only at excep- 
tional locations within space. Wheth- 
er ether exists by its own necessity 
we may not know; we have no evi- 
dence to deny it; but we do see plain- 
ly that however ether exists, it does 
not thru any necessity of its own 
project itself into whorls of material 
electrons and atoms, for it does not 
do so everywhere. Matter, even in its 
most original, primal sub-atomic 
forms, is exceptional, occasional, and 
therefore not necessary. It has a 
cause, an outside cause; a cause an- 
tecedent to itself, older than itself, 
and different from the material, the 
ether, out of which it is made. 

An objection which might have 
been made to the proof that atoms 
had a beginning in time is not valid 
as against electrons. It might be 
said that atoms may have had an 
indefinite number of beginnings. It 
might be that when a dead sun is re- 
generated with the most intense heat 
all the chemical atoms in it might 
be disintegrated and resolved into 
their simplest constituent element, 
just as coronium not yet found on 
the earth appears in the most heat- 
ed outrushes of flame in the sun’s 
corona. Very true. It may be that in 
the collision of two dead or living 
stars the resultant heat would be so 
extreme that all the chemical atoms, 
even hydrogen, would be broken up 
and disappear. But the material out 
of which they are composed, the final 
electrons, would remain as they were 
until at a lowering temperature they 
were recombined. These ultimate 
electrons, no matter thru how many 
dissipations they have past, still re- 
main the same, local, manufactured, 
contingent points of force, carrying 
in themselves the evidence that they 
exist by no necessity in themselves 
and are not eternal, but have an ex- 
terior cause. 


THE WONDER OF THE ELECTRON 


And here I cannot but stop to 
marvel at the mystery of the forces 
somehow imbedded in the charge of 
electricity that gives its push and 
pull to that infinitesimal, darting, 
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approaching, retreating point—or 
shall I say whorl of ether which we 
call an electron. What makes it 
dance so? How could those countless 
atomlets, those infinite infinitesi- 
mals, all identical, having the same 
charge of force, combine in such 
strange ways? Why should a thou- 
sand of them appear to us as hydro- 
gen, and twelve thousand of them, 
all just the same, appear as carbon, 
and thirty-two thousand as sulfur, 
and one hundred and ninety-seven 
thousand as gold, and two hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand as ra- 
dium? And take carbon, composed of 
the same number of identical elec- 
trons, and yet somehow appearing 
sometimes as charcoal, sometimes as 
graphite, and again as diamond. If 
it was said long ago, before we 
heard of electrons, that the atom 
looks like a manufactured body, it 
looks so all the more now that we 
know what it is made of. 


THEIR DELICATE INTER-RELATIONS 


_ But I must recall myself to re- 
member that wonder is no evidence. 
What is of evidence is the clear fact 
that these atoms, and these electrons 
that compose them, are not self-ex- 
istent. They have a cause for exist- 
ence outside of themselves, are con- 
tingent. Yet let us consider for a 
moment the strange fitnesses of 
these chemical elements, eighty or so 
of them, differentiated out of undif- 
ferentiated electrons, made to com- 
bine, as of their own will in so many 
useful ways, as if the parts of a 
complicated machine or engine 
should of their own force leap to fit 
and adjust themselves into their 
proper places. These elements, all 
made of the same stuff, possess each 
their separate, discrete properties 
and attributes, their varying attrac- 
tions, and are capable of combining 
with each other in definite propor- 
tions, producing new _ substances, 
each of which has its own peculiar 
qualities, acid, base, salt, whatever 
they may be, and these, again, fitted 
for new combinations under definite, 
fixt laws, Thus is created an extraor- 
dinary system of gases, and liquids 
and crystalline solids, fitted to each 
other, all congruous, and each de- 
pending for its existence on internal 
congruities without which it could 
not exist. No one knows this so well 
as does the chemist, and the chemist 
wonders at the attractions and deli- 
cate adjustments which go to make 
up the crystalline and colloid sub- 
stances, the liquids and gases, out of 
which this world and all worlds are 
made. I do not just now speak of the 
adaptations of these various sub- 
stances for the sustentation of phys- 
ical life—that is another matter— 





but of the amazing succession of 
beautiful laws under which all these 
things have been produced, all de- 
veloping themselves or somehow de- 
veloped, out of what? Out of the 
minute, identical atomies, of which 
atoms are composed, and all depend- 
ing for their production on the 
movements and attractions and 
forces which have come to be possest 
by these final elemental electrons. 
To me that is quite as wonderful as 
is the profusion and the variety of 
life, vegetable and animal, which has 
filled the earth thru all the geologic 
ages. And when I think that all 
chemical and all mechanical forces, 
and all the forces of gravitation, 
must have issued primarily, with all 
their developments, fire, wind, 
storm, thunder, tides, light, heat, 
electricity, the daily, annual and sec- 
ular movements and revolutions of 
planets, suns and stars, out of the 
initial, infinitesimal but combined 
yet inexplicable forces that have 
somehow got attached here and 
there, only here and there, to elec- 
trons which have managed somehow 
to get segregated and concreted out 
of impalpable ether, all forming a 
nicely coérdinated system of univer- 
sal nature, the marvel has grown 
beyond expression. The most amaz- 
ing, most unaccountable fact in all 
nature, next to the limited existence 
of matter, is the self-acting motility 
of the electrons. Nothing pushes 
them; like little demons they push 
themselves. Nothing stops them; 
they keep in perpetual motion. On 
their ceaseless motion which has the 
appearance of vitality, depend all 
other forces. These are the compos- 
ite of the subatomic forces of these 
electrons. What makes them move? 
No physicist can tell. He can only 
say it is their nature. Hardly less 
inscrutable is the combination of 
these ultimate identical electrons 
into the eighty diverse elements, 
with their following fixt and regu- 
lated combinations under definite 
laws of chemical attractions into the 
concreted diverse substances of more 
complicated order that compose the 
worlds. 

Thus connected, thus dependent, 
the universe is all the same at bot- 
tom, one system, composed of the 
same electrons, the same chemical 
elements, creating the same_ sub- 
stances, under the same laws, in all 
worlds, to the most distant “reach 
of the outmost sun thru utter dark- 
ness hurled.” Is this all chance? But 
we know there is no such thing as 
chance. Why did the whorls, or vor- 
tices, or strains, that made the elec- 
trons all come alike, separating by 
regiments to form atoms of hydro- 
gen, and by tens and hundreds of 








thousands to form other elements? 
Why do they carry the same charge 
of electricity? Or if there are two 
kinds of electricity, one positive and 
one negative, why two? That makes 
it all the more wonderful and the 
more evidently contingent. 


THE DEPENDENT UNIVERSE 


From whatever point of view we 
look at our universe, electron, atom, 
molecule or mass, earth or stars, our 
total survey brings us to one conclu- 
sion, that all is contingent, that all 
have at some point of time come into 
being, that all have had an external 
and not an internal cause for exist- 
ence. What that cause is we have not 
yet found out, but this seems clear, 
that the material universe, as we 
know it, is not self-made, self-exist- 
ent, eternal, but is dependent for its 
existence on something that went 
before and had the power to pro- 
duce it. 

Was that pre-existent something 
that had power to produce it the 
ether, which is the material, we are 
told, out of which all these things 
are made? It clearly is not the ether. 
To be sure the ether appears, so far 
as we can judge, to be infinite in 
space, and may be equally infinite in 
time, But it is essentially material, 
has material qualities, is trans- 
formed into material things, has no 
will to transform itself. Nor does it 
transform itself into resistant, con- 
crete matter by any inherent neces- 
sity within itself, for it is trans- 
formed only occasionally and spar- 
ingly. The great stellar spaces re- 
main as ether untransformed. Only 
in occasional and selected spots has 
ether been transformed into worlds; 
and this change has been made not 
by the ether itself, but out of ether 
by some extraneous power working 
upon it. And this whole universe of 
ours has been produced on one pat- 
tern, out of the same electrons and 
elements, under precisely the same 
laws, and of precisely the same ma- 
terials. It is thus one universe, dis- 
tributed in space, filling in its total 
of matter but the most infinitesimal 
fraction of the space in which it 
moves. It is all of it, all except ether, 
contingent, temporal, had its begin- 
ning, is localized in space, had some 
cause for existence apart from itself 
or the ether in which it floats. It 
must go back for its origin to some 
other self-existent force, whatever it 
may be, something else self-existent 
besides the ether out of which it is 
made. 

Something is eternal. We cannot 
comprehend beginninglessness in 
time, but it is a fact and we must ac- 
cept it. Something always was be- 
cause something now is. It could not 
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have come out of nothing, for out of 
nothing nothing can be born. That 
primal something is back of matter 
and back of ether. It has worked upon 
ether selectively, acting upon it only 
locally and sparingly, giving definite 
movements and powers to its deriva- 
tive electrons, but such powers as 
are fitted to form intricate combina- 
tions into atomic systems, many 
thousands of them moving in orderly 
arrangement in a single chemical el- 


ement and then combining further 
into all the forms of matter of which 
the worlds are made. Whether as 
electrons, atoms or systems, they are 
not haphazard, they have the ap- 
pearance of being manufactured, 
and they are organized into what 
appears to be an orderly scheme, as 
if prearranged by an antecedent 
Cause, a Cause that has will, that 
has intelligence, such a Cause as is 
embraced in the term God. 


THE MERITS OF THE PINHOLE 


HOTOGRAPHY, in common 
Pe: other branches of art, 

moves in a circle; the processes 
and methods that are “new” today 
may be but the reincarnation of 
those old a decade ago, made again 
popular by a change in public taste. 
Thus, within the memory even of 
comparative beginners in the use of 
the camera, no photograph was con- 
ceded to be of excellence unless it 
showed both distance and foreground 
in microscopic sharpness, and the 
greatest masterpieces were made up 
of infinite detail instead of broad 
masses of light and shade. 

With our education in the appre- 
ciation of the masters of the palette, 
however, we began to realize that art 
often required the suppression of 
detail. The result was the introduc- 
tion of special lenses designed to pro- 
duce an effect of diffusion—to repro- 
duce in monochrome the delicate ef- 
fects secured by the painter with his 
pigments and supplanting the latter 
by the proper rendering of the tones 
between black and white. 

The pinhole—which was, in fact, 
the earliest form of lens—had been 
supplanted by the various rectilinear 
and anastigmat lenses largely be- 
cause the image given by it was not 
“sharp”; detail was eliminated—and 


detail was what the photographer of 
that period craved. Under the new 
conditions, however, this objection 
faded into insignificance; the pinhole 
has again come into its own, and its 
many advantages are realized. 

For example, it is well known that 
the pinhole has no definite focal 
length; the effect of this is that every 
object in front of the camera will be 
shown with equal detail, whether the 
distance is but a few feet or many 
miles. At first glance, this may not 
seem of particular importance; but 
consider further that because of this 
quality no focussing whatever is nec- 
essary except to determine the size 
of the object upon the plate, and that 
this size of image and the amount of 
view included are both governed by 
the distance between the aperture 
and the plate—that is, by simply 
drawing the bellows of the camera in 
or out the same pinhole may be used 
as wide-angle lens, normal angle or 
telephoto. In short, with this simple 
“hole in a piece of tin” you have 
powers not compassed by the most 
expensive of lenses. 

As a simple lens we may regulate 
the size of the image upon the plate 
so that not only. is there no waste, 
but that the picture is composed to 
the best advantage; we may make 

















OBTRUSIVE DETAIL ELIMINATED BY THE PINHOLE CAMERA 
This attractive view is innocent of the debris and billboard atrocities which marred the original 


views of distant objects with a mag- 
nification limited only by the bellows- 
draw of the camera, and if we are 
exceedingly careful in making the 
pinhole and use metal of the least 
possible thickness, we may take 
views including an angle of well over 
one hundred degrees. 

In fact, the limit of the angle cov- 
ered is fixt only by these niceties of 
construction. It must be remembered, 
however, that when we approach the 
aperture to within an inch or so of 
the plate for extreme wide-angle 
work the rays of light which reach 
the center travel a shorter distance 
than those which go to the corners of 
the plate; this not only means that 
the middle will receive a more full 
exposure, but that the size of the 
image at that point will be greater— 
this distortion is common to all work 
of the sort. It may be remedied, how- 
ever, by the construction of a special 
camera—simply a light-tight box 
with the pinhole set in the front— 
with a frame of wire or tin arranged 
inside in the form of a semi-circle 
with the pinhole as a center. Roll film 
is used in such a manner that when 
it is drawn from the spool it passes 
around this frame; every point will 
then be equally distant from the 
“lens,” and panoramic views cover- 
ing an angle up to one hundred and 
forty degrees—almost a complete 
half-circle—may be made. 

But while the pinhole is thus avail- 
able for panoramic photography it is 
in ordinary photography that the 
pinhole is in a class by itself in ren- 
dering objects as the eye sees them 
and with a proper suppression of too 
insistent detail. This point is well 
brought out by the photograph 
shown. 


HUSTLING THE BUSY BEE 


N American who can make the 
Avs bee hustle has a clear 

title to Yankee smartness. 
There is one in the San Joaquin 
Valley, California. When the south- 
ern orchards have gone out of bloom, 
his bees are transported from orange 
groves to alfalfa fields and sage 
brush. As early as the month of 
April the apiarist, having stored one 
crop of excellent honey, goes after 
the summer gathering, to be gar- 
nered from the queen of western 
honey flowers, the alfalfa clover. Af- 
ter a box-car journey the bees are 
set to work in their new field of 
labor two hundred miles from the 
pastures of the previous day. 

By moving the hives north and 
south as the various honey-foods 
mature and fade, this up to date 
apiarist keeps his bees constantly at 
work. His “little busy bees improve 
the shining hour” all the year round, 
winter and summer alike. 























NEW YORK AND THE VALLEY 


COMMENTS BY OUR READERS ON THE ARTICLES OF MRS. HARRIS 


HE series of articles on “New 
i York as Seen from a Georgia 
Valley” by Corra Harris 
which have been running in The In- 
dependent since January 19 have, as 
we anticipated, aroused a great deal 
of discussion. We regret that we can 
quote only a few extracts from the 
numerous letters we have received. 
The reason for the feeling displayed 
is, of course, because Mrs. Harris 
has restated in a new and provoca- 
tive form one side of the controversy 
which has been the theme of poets 
and moralists for more than two 
thousand years, the relative merits 
of city and country life. This con- 
trast becomes greater than ever in 
our time thru the unprecedented 
growth of cities and the partial de- 
population of certain country dis- 
tricts. 


WELL CONCEALED ADORATION 


Isn’t it odd that Mrs. Corra Harris 
always makes one dislike the country 
when she writes about it! I have just 
been reading your last number and I 
can only account for the impression she 
produces by the fact that she herself 
adores New York. 


NEAR THE FUNDAMENTALS 


I am reveling in the comparative 
gg wo contributions by Corra 
arris. Beneath the rather eccentric 
surface her scathing analysis gets pain- 
fully near the fundamentals of life. 
ERNEST C. MOBLEY 
Gainesville, Texas 


SHE FLED IN TIME 


Dear Editor, if you are Mrs. Harris’ 
friend tell her of the dangers she is 
running. Others have come fresh and 
innocent from the country, where only 
perfect beings can be bred, and after 
a protracted residence, have become 
one with us and become subject matter 
for Mrs. Harris’ articles. Do not stay 
too long, Mrs. Harris, or another an- 
notator from some other, as yet un- 
known, perfect Eden may discover you 
among us, take you for one of us and 
write you into immortal criticism. 

SELMA VAN PRAAG LEvy 

New York City 


WE DIDN’T—AND IT DID 
If The Independent (February 16th) 
intended Mrs. Corra Harris’ discourse 
on “Marriage” as an antidote for Dr. 
Alice Smith’s disquisition on “Social 
Hygiene,” it got the two pieces in the 
wrong order. The antidote should fol- 


low the disturbing dose, not precede it. 
—Life. 


UNFAIR TO NEW YORK 


I have been in New York if not 
of it for many years and consider 
myself pretty familiar with a great 
many aspects of its life. From this ac- 
quaintance I am led to wonder what 
sort of people Mrs. Harris has been 
meeting and from what types she is 
compiling her observations. 

It is true that New York has its pro 
rata of vulgarity and its proportion of 
provincialism; but no one who is really 
acquainted with New York would ever 
pick such sports—in the bjological sense 
—as typical of its civilization. 


Where, indeed, can Mrs. Harris have 
discovered the “broadmindedness” that 
“decadently interprets art?” Of course 
the artistic standpoint of the newly 
rich, who, after all, are but an insig- 
nificant fraction of the art-loving New 
Yorkers, is commercial; but it is not 
decadent. Decadence is certainly no 
feature of our public art. 

If “it is much easier to get a dollar 
into New York than it is to take a dime 
out of it” how then is it that New York 
is the principal support of the credit of 
the entire country? And if New York 
had not pa fair in this process how 
could it have been done? If it were not 
for the loans which New York makes 
daily of its splendid resources to the 
cities, towns and the villages of the rest 
of the country how much progress 
would those places make? 

I must say I am startled to see The 
Independent spreading broadcast such 
manifest ignorance and such manifest 
prejudice as serious observation of a 
set of facts. Mrs. Harris is charming 
when she writes about what she knows 
about, but she should wait until she 
became acquainted with New York be- 
fore she gan to splatter it with 
printers’ ink; it would be better for 
her reputation and for the influence of 
The Independent, which if it stands for 
anything should stand for fairness, im- 
partiality and justice. 

EpWARD D. PAGE 

New York City 


NEITHER SO IGNORANT NOR SO INNOCENT 


I visit four times a year Mrs. Har- 
ris’ “Valley” and preach to its people, 
but I hardly think they would recognize 
the picture she pens. They are neither 
as ignorant nor innocent nor antiquated 
as she makes them out to be. 

She writes well, but she should write 
fiction, pure and simple. Her fertile im- 
agination and her adjectives—so abun- 
dant and elastic—should never bother 
with facts. W. T. IRVINE 

Cartersville, Georgia 


INACCURATE AND INSINCERE 


These papers .. . are unscientific, un- 
truthful, inaccurate, and, one ventures 
to say, insincere. ANNA BELLE TRACY 

Walkerton, Indiana 


EVERY STREET ENDS IN THE SKY 

I last night read your “Abomination 
of Cities.” How brave you are! I think 
my heart is utterly with you. I do not 
know very much about reason, but 
other people’s has ~~ made me sup- 
pose that any such feeling was greatly 
to be reprehended. So now I feel quite 
open-mouthed with astonishment and 
wonder over what you have to say. 

The voice of your Valley in the tu- 
mult seems as full of rebuke and of 
refreshment as do those clear spaces of 
the sky between the city’s walls. 

That is the thing I love best there. 
And the streets always find the sky at 
last on thru the far distance. 

AMELIA M. WATSON 

Wildacres, Connecticut 


NEW YORK A NIGHTMARE 

What a splendid article in this 
week’s Independent! I exulted in it. I 
went into the awful city yesterday (I 
vo very seldom) and a feeling came 
over me that it was a hideous night- 
mare. I said to myself (on Broadway), 
“No, if I did not see this, I would not 
believe that the thing New York ex- 
ists!” PRESTONIA MANN MARTIN 

Stapleton, Staten Island 


THOSE ABOMINABLE CITIES! 


To me, also, the city seems a hope- 
less, lost and nether world, unless I 
draw cmon upon that very op- 
timism which is born of a life among 
those who fight the battles of the Peace- 
ful Valleys, and whose reward is chief- 
ly courage and faith—not ease, dia- 
monds, automobiles or nerves. The con- 
trasts of insolent luxury and nameless 
and widespread misery test my optim- 
ism to the uttermost limits; I, too, have 
said in my heart that whoever flung 
himself into the breach would merely 
die fighting without appreciable result. 

But, thanks to an unflinching ances- 

try, I must needs look the world and its 
problems square in the face. This re- 
minds me of Mary, a German-Russian 
who was complaining about her hus- 
band as she scrubbed. “Why, Mary,” 
said her employer, “don’t you like your 
husband?” Upon reflecting, Mary re- 
lied, “Well, I got him. I.can’t kill 
im.” We have the cities, and, more 
than ever, we are living in them in- 
stead of in the Peaceful Valleys. We 
will not raze them to the ground, and 
make sheep pastures in their stead. 


Epna D. BULLOCK 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


NATURE INCLUDES HUMAN NATURE 


Some years ago I was in about the 
same position myself, as she is. I did 
not like it at all, either, at first. The 
stones in the streets seemed so very 
hard, and it seemed to me that the 
people’s hearts were harder than the 
stones. But after living there for a few 
years, I got used to the hardness of 
the streets, assisted by stouter shoes, 
and when I got to know the people I 
found that they were about the same 
as people everywhere else—the city 
man and the farmer are brothers “un- 
der the skin.” New York may not have 
any Nature in the form of trees and 
grass, to speak of, tho she has an over- 
whelming amount of Nature in the 
form of human beings. 

KATE P. GURLEY 

Garrett Park, Maryland 


A COMMON SENSE CRANIUM 

You have borrowed or employed 
Mrs. Corra Harris. Why not adopt her? 
“Marriage—New Profession or Old 
Miracle,” puts all the professors of eu- 
genics in the background. Common 
sense, plenty of it, fills the cranium 
from which this article eminated. 


W. J. BUTLER 
Whiteby, North Carolina 


FIFTH AVENUE CHURCHES FREE 

The Brick Church, at Thirty-seventh 
street and Fifth avenue, has no locks on 
its pews or on its doors. It is freely open, 
and gladly open, every day from nine to 
five, “for rest, meditation and prayer,” 
and many avail themselves of the op- 
portunity offered. At 12:30 each week- 
day the bell rings and from fifty to a 
hundred and fifty people come in for a 
neighborhood service of prayer and 
song, the church placing freely at the 
disposal of any who will come its pews, 
books, music and ministers. If Mrs. 
Harris should come to this service any 
day she could select any pew she liked; 
if she should come on any Sunday she 
would find the church people eager to 
welcome her and to give her the best 
available seat, just as they would wel- 
come any one else who might come. 

WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL 
New York City 
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THE SPARROW HAWK 


Harmless and easily tamed. One of the 
hawks of falconry 


HIS morning in the wood- 

! land a small brown bird flew 
past me and alighted half way 

up in an old bull pine. At first I mis- 
took it for a robin, which it resem- 
bled in general coloring and propor- 
tions. Few I think would have sus- 
pected such an innocent looking little 
bird of being a hawk, yet a hawk it 
was, and one of the most destructive 
kinds. This little male sharp-shinned 
hawk I am certain profits by his 
resemblance to the robin; his short 
wings, slender yellow legs and small 
feet, brown back and red breast 
must often enable him to approach 
unsuspected and seize his victim 
from among the ranks 
of the song birds. His 


“‘noble’’ 


HAWKS 
GOOD 
AND BAD 


BY WILLIAM 
EVERETT CRAM 


AUTHOR OF “LITTLE ‘BEASTS 
OF FIELD AND WOOD,” 
“AMERICAN ANIMALS” 











head as I peered into the shadow of 
the hollow tree where four baby 
hawks in white down sprawled on 
their backs, One of these youngsters 
I took home, and for the next few 
weeks most of my spare time was 
taken up with trap and gun, keeping 
my young falcon supplied with fresh 
meat. Anything showing the least 
taint of having hung too long was 
scornfully refused. Cooked meat and 
eggs the bird would eat to a certain 
extent, tho greatly preferring raw, 
freshly killed meat with fur or 
feathers to be swallowed as an 
accompaniment; this last detail I 
found to be prescribed in all the old 














THE DUCK HAWK 


A large bird, and destructive. It swoops on its 
prey . .. with incredible swiftness 


our little sparrow hawk belongs, and 
as “ignoble’ the  short-winged 
hawks. The noble falcons were often 
so well trained as to be allowed the 
liberty of flight in the hunting field, 
circling and hovering high overhead 
as the hunting party on foot and on 
horse followed the game. The short- 
winged hawks, on the contrary, were 
carried on the wrist until the mo- 
ment when the quarry was sighted, 
when they were thrown into the air 
to pursue and overtake their prey as 
best they could. 

The sparrow hawk is a beautiful 
little falcon, with long, pointed 
wings; in color chestnut above, 
barred and spotted with 
black, and beneath yel- 





mate could never hope 
to conceal her identity 
so, for the female sharp- 
shinned hawk is very 
nearly twice the size of 
the male, more ruggedly 
built and of much fiercer 
and more truly hawk- 
like aspect. Her manner 
of flight differs from his 
in the same way, and 
she hunts different 
game. It is she that is 
the chicken thief, while 
he hunts little’ birds. 
Both as chicken thieves 
and bird hunters the 











lowish white or buff, 
spotted with black. The 
male has steel blue and 
black wings. The sharp- 
shinned hawks are more 
loosely built, with long 
legs and tails and short- 
er, rounded wings. Spar- 
row hawks spend most 
of their time in open 
fields and pastures, sit- 
ting bolt upright on the 
topmost branch of a 
tree. Sharp-shinned 
hawks prefer the thick- 
et, skulking from tree to 
tree among the leaves; 





sharp-shinned hawks 
are very destructive, 
and as they seldom 
catch mice or insects it 
is well that they should be shot at 
every opportunity. 

If this was the only small hawk 
the problem would be much simpler, 
but our other small hawk, the spar- 
row hawk, unfortunately so mis- 
called, is really one of our most use- 
ful and generally harmless birds. My 
acquaintance with the sparrow hawk 
began when as a boy I climbed a 
beech tree on the slope of Wolf Hill 
to investigate a cavity from which I 
had seen a pointed winged hawk 
dart forth. The father and mother 
hawks hovered and darted about my 
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PIGEON HAWK 


Also called the merlin. A bird-hunter 
with habits like the duck hawk 





books on falconry as indispensable 
for the healthful rearing of young 
hawks. 

All of the tame sparrow hawks I 
have known were gentle and famil- 
iar, while the short-winged chicken 
hawks, reared under equally favor- 
able conditions, were only half 
tamed at the best. Of uncertain 
temper and quick to strike in anger, 
they were most unsatisfactory pets, 
forever striving to escape. The fal- 
coners recognized this distinction of 
character, classing as “noble” the 
long-winged falcons, to which group 


THE SHARP-SHIN 


Thoroly “‘bad.’’ The male hunts small 
birds, the female kills chickens 





tho they frequently take 
long flights in the open 
they seldom alight for 
any length of time in 
open country. These distinguishing 
marks should be enough to enable 
one to avoid killing the harmless 
sparrow hawk for the sharp-shinned 
variety. 

The coopers’ hawk or partridge 
hawk resembles the sharp-shin in 
almost every point, but is larger and 
proportionately more destructive as 
a chicken thief. These three smaller 
hawks are common summer residents 
in most of the northeastern states 
and winter in the middle states and 
farther south. 

Our largest summer hawk is the 
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red-tailed buzzard or hen hawk, of 
distinguished and eagle-like car- 
riage, with slow wheeling flight and 
long-drawn, savage scream. Fortu- 
nately he is now to be counted as one 
of the useful hawks, his species hav- 
ing learned by sad experience that 
chicken hunting is no longer profit- 
able. When I was a boy 


up in a timber pine eighty feet or 
more above the earth, and such trees 
are harder to find each year. 

The smaller hen hawk or red- 
shouldered hawk, while really much 
more a native of the forest than the 
larger species, has suffered less by 
the cutting down of the timber, for 





the farmers counted on 
a more or less regular 
loss of poultry from the 
hen hawks’ attacks. A 
full grown fowl usually 
proved too heavy to be 
carried away by the 
marauder in midair, and 
after dragging it with 
low, laborious flight out 
of gunshot from the 
buildings, the hawk 
would proceed to pluck 
the feathers from the 
breast and make a meal 
therefrom, then. sail 
away into the woods to 
return the following 
morning for another 
feast. For all his wari- 
ness and keen eyesight, 
the hen hawk’s bulk and 





wherever brambles or bushes give 
sufficient cover. 

We have two large hawks belong- 
ing to the destructive class, but for- 
tunately they are never very abun- 
dant. These are the goshawk and 
duck hawk, practically identical with 
the goshawk and noble falcon of the 

days of falconry. Both 














are northern birds, nest- 
ing from latitude 45° to 
the fur countries. The 
duck hawk builds its 
nest in March on a hid- 
den ledge or cliff among 
the mountains. The 
young are well grown by 
early summer; in the 
White Mountains I have 
found them learning to 
fly in June. Here they 
are called “ledge hawks” 
and are hated as being 
more destructive even 
than the goshawk, which 
is distinguished as the 
“blue hen hawk.” 

After the nesting sea- 
son is past, the duck 
hawks, still hunting in 








slow flight and _ this 


prey, put him at a dis- 

advantage in being hunted; each 
season a number of the bolder 
marauders were killed or wounded 
and the others learned caution. I have 
not fired a shot at a red-tailed hawk 
for many years, and only very rarely 
now hear of poultry being attacked 
by them. The Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington reports that 
this species of hawk shows only a 
very insignificant percentage feed- 
ing on poultry. 

The numbers of these hen hawks 
have been greatly reduced by the 
guns of the farmers and hunters as 
well as by the clearing off of the old 
growth forest. The chosen nesting 
site of the red-tailed hawk is high 











THE RED-SHOULDERED HAWK 


Our common large hawk. It is a_ splendid 
mouser and rarely attacks poultry 


BROAD-WINGED HAWK 


s * s One of the slow-flying, heavy-winged 
habit of returning to his group that do more good than harm 





it loves to dwell in the thick second 
growth of the woodland and will 
build its nest in any rough tree in 
the woods, often not more than 
thirty or forty feet from the ground. 
This is now our common large hawx 
and appears to be increasing in num- 
bers, which is good news for the 
farmer and naturalist alike, for the 
red-shouldered hawk is a splendid 
mouser and not remarkably success- 
ful at hunting other game. The in- 
stances of its attacking poultry are 
now too rare to be counted in its dis- 
favor. This is the hawk which we 
oftenest see circling high above the 
forest, often three or four of them 
together, each answering the others 
with shrill screams and whistling. 
The marsh hawk, mole hawk or 
harrier is a_ long-winged, long- 
legged, low-flying fellow, with a 
large white spot on the back at the 
base of the tail. The male is pearl 
gray above and white beneath, the 


females and young brown above and _ 


brick red beneath. Altho marsh 
hawks do occasionally pick up stray 
chickens as well as small game and 
song birds, their persistence and 
skill at mousing—their chief source 
of a livelihood—renders them of 
great value to the farmer, and they 
should be protected and encouraged 
in all farming districts. They are 
not dependent upon the forest for 
nesting sites or shelter, for they 
build their nests on the ground 


THE GOSHAWK north, 
A chicken-killer, sometimes called the : . 
blue hen hawk, but not very abundart west, as suits their 





pairs, wander away, 
south, east or 


pleasure; equally at 
home over land or sea, mountain 
forest or river meadow. They are 
found at one season or another 
all over the world, and it may be 
that duck hawks reared among our: 
New England hills will next winter 
be chasing water fowl around Cape 
Horn or along the sea cliffs of New 
Zealand, to return another spring to 
their old nesting place. The goshawk 
is something less of a wanderer than 
the duck hawk. It nests in the spruce 
woods of northern New England and 
Canada and flies southward in the 
autumn as far as the middle states, 
hunting water fowl, partridges, rab- 
bits, squirrels and poultry with equal 
vigor and success. It is larger and 
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THE MARSH HAWK 


Another skilful mouser which does the farmer 
little injury. Nests on the ground 
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less compactly built than the duck 
hawk and generally captures its 
prey by swift, relentless chase, while 
the duck hawk prefers to pounce 
down from overhead. I recall two in- 
cidents which well illustrate these 
different methods of hunting. 

In the first I was in my boat hunt- 
ing marsh birds on Hampton River 
flats. A duck hawk similarly engaged 
was tacking and veering over the 
marshes. At one instant as I glanced 
up I saw him a mere speck in the 
blue, then as I bent to my paddle I 
heard a rushing sound close at hand 
as the falcon descended with almost 
inconceivable swiftness at a sand- 
peep on the bank only a few yards 
away. The attack was so sudden that 
I could not even see whether or not 
he secured his quarry. The sandpeep 
disappeared on the instant, but may 
have escaped by dodging into the 
thick marsh grass. Even before I 
could grasp my gun the hawk was 
towering once more high out of gun- 
shot. 

On the other occasion I was duck 
hunting along Old River on a No- 
vember afternoon, with the wind 
blowing a gale from the northwest. 
A wild duck came flying down the 
wind with a goshawk in hot pursuit. 
Imagine the speed of a terror-strick- 
en wild duck with the full force of 
the gale behind it. Yet the goshawk 
—also with the wind in her sails— 
came hurtling on and fairly overtook 


WHAT 125 READERS 


THE RESULTS OF 


NDER the title of “What Do 
{ | You Know?” we published in 
our issue of February 2 a set 
of examination questions prepared 
for use as a “General Information 
Test” in the Friends’ School, Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania. Many of our 
‘readers accepted the challenge and 
took the examination and of these 
125 had the pluck to send in their 
papers, which we have duly graded 
and returned. The answers range 
from ten-year-olds to grandmoth- 
ers and from California to Turkey. 
We give below the answers as fur- 
nished by Principal Yarnall of the 
Friends’ School. 

Such tests have a double value; 
they expose the existence of unsus- 
pected areas of ignorance in one’s 
mind and they stimulate curiosity. 
As one of our correspondents puts it: 
“They keep us ‘brushed up’ and make 
us more alert and attentive in our 
reading.” 

The sert of information asked for 
is what any person of culture and 


its fleeing quarry just as the two 
past the point where I stood. 
There was not the space of a yard 
between them when I fired and my 
lucky shot sent the hawk tumbling 
into the water as the duck sped on 
out of sight. ae 

Too many farmers and sportsmen 
make it a rule to shoot every hawk 
that offers them the chance, the re- 
sult being a much greater destruc- 
tion of the useful than ‘of the de- 
structive sorts, for the latter are, as 
a class, much the most wary and 
swift of flight. ‘ 

A safe rule to follow is this: 
never shoot any of the heavy- 
winged, slow-flying hawks, and when 
in doubt don’t shoot. The hen hawks, 
broad-winged hawk and marsh hawk, 
belonging to this class, are invalu- 
able in the service they render to 
agriculture in the destruction of 
mice, rats, ground squirrels, etc., 
their destruction of game birds be-_ 
ing comparatively small. The de- 
structive hawks—the goshawk, duck 
hawk chicken hawk and pigeon 
hawk—are all birds of rapid flight, 
which serves them alike in capturing 
the swift-flying game birds and 
avoiding the shot of the hunter. Care- 
ful observation will in time enable 
any one to distinguish between the 
two classes by their manner of flight 
and outline against the sky. 

Altho it seems quite unlikely that 
the swift-flying, destructive hawks 


education is supposed to know. Or as 
Punch puts it in a parody of Macau- 
lay’s favorite phrase, “what every 
schoolboy is whipped for not know- 
ing.” Such a standard is of course 
largely conventional and depends 
merely on what sort of knowledge is 
regarded as properly to be expected. 
For instance, one of our readers put 
down Alfred Noyes as “the head of 
the chemical department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois.” Now Noyes of 
Illinois stands higher among chem- 
ists than Noyes of England (or is 
it Princeton?) among poets and it 
might be argued that chemists are as 
important as poets to our modern 
civilization, but according to the 
conventions of culture the general 
reader is expected to be acquainted 
with contemporary poets but not 
with chemists. Still, even with this 
understanding we cannot give our 
correspondent credit for a correct 
answer since the Illinois Noyes is 
William Albert. 

There was the widest difference of 


will ever change their ways and 
learn to live upon mice and such like 
humble game—as the hen hawk spe- 
cies undoubtedly has done—yet I for 
one would regret the possibility of 
the extermination of any of their 
species, and of this there is certainly 
little danger, for of all birds they 
are about the best fitted to take care 
of themselves. If we can succeed in 
reducing their numbers and keeping 
their destructiveness in check that is 
enough. 

In distinguishing between hawks 
as good and bad, the terms must, of 
course, be used only from a relative 
standpoint. All hawks are birds of 
admirable character, cleanly of hab- 
its, intelligent and courageous. The 
natural life term of individuals 
varies, according to the species, from 
thirty or forty up to “threescore 
years and ten,” or even older. I be 
lieve that they learn and profit by 
their experience from year to year; 
my own observation of their ways 
convincing me that their intelligence 
is superior to that of any other 
birds. They pair for life and are de- 
voted to their chosen mates and their 
young. They kill, not for sport, but 
only for meat necessary to support 
themselves and their families, in 
marked distinction from the weasels, 
wolves, sheep-killing dogs, and the 
corresponding class among men who 
hunt for “sport.” 

Hampton Falls, New Hampshire 


KNOW 
THE VOLUNTARY GENERAL INFORMATION TEST 


opinion as to who or what “The 
Scourge of God” was in question 65. 
Some of the answers were: Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, John Calvin, Lot’s 
wife, Savonarola, Caligula, Moses, 
Cromwell, and the Plagues of Egypt. 
Question 78, “Who were Circe? Pan- 
dora?” also brought out a variety of 
answers, “universal remedies,” says 
one, “a goddess beguiler and an in- 
quisitor” says another, not inaptly. 
Circe was, it appears, “the goddess 
of Harvest and Plenty” and “a 
heathen female”; Pandora “a med- 
dlesome little boy” and “a goddess 
with a snuff-box.” 

Question 34 asking about the 
“Domesday Book” was a stickler. 
Some of the replies are: “A political 
book used during the French Revolu- 
tion—contained the names of those 
about to be guillotined,” “a book of 
fortune-telling,” “Rev. John Cotton 
Mather’s writing,” “Blue Laws,” “an 
event in English history when men 
were listed for death.” 

The hero of Celtic Britain, King 
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Arthur, was missed by more than of revolution” and “the Father of his 

any other, seventy-three per cent of country.” When a writer gets beyond 

the answers omitting it or giving it that minimum of universal knowl- LI S f E RI N E 


wrong. No. 84, “Who slew Sisera?” 
was almost equally puzzling. One 
says “Theseus,” and others frankly 
confess, “A new one on me—don’t 
remember Sisera” and “Had forgot- 
ten Sisera was dead.” The other 
questions which proved as difficult as 
the two just mentioned were No. 100, 
the authorship of the quotation from 
the Skylark, and No. 30, “What is 
the Craigie House?” This was said 
to be the house “where Bothwell was 
murdered” and “where Washington 
was born.” 

Among the curious information we 
have gathered from these papers is 
that Madame Homer was “Homer’s 
wife,” that Little Women was writ- 
ten by George Eliot, Barrie, and 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; that “the 
Kalends were sonnets or songs of 
Arabia and the Ides were sonnets or 
songs of Persia; that a hexameter is 
a “six-sided solid”; that the “Eter- 
nal City” is Albany or Canton; that 
the “Hub of the Universe” is London 
or Paris; that “the new national 
revenue tax” is “the tolls on foreign 
ships passing thru the Panama 
Canal”; that “Luther was a French 
revolutionist” and that Gotham was 
“the city from which the wise men 
were led by the star to the manger 
in Bethlehem.” 

Of course no one has a right to 
laugh at these unless he has an- 
swered the questions himself without 
making blunders as amusing. No one 
got them all right. The best papers 
received were from Clement F. Rob- 
inson, a lawyer of Portland, and 
Elizabeth F. Meyer, of Marshall, Col- 
lege, Huntington, West Virginia, 
who missed three questions each. 
The average number of questions 
missed or omitted was twenty out of 
the ninety-two. 

In the Friends’ High School, for 
which this general information test 
was first prepared, the students 
range in age from thirteen to eigh- 
teen years. Taken as a whole they 
answered on the average half of the 
questions correctly. The boys in every 
one of the four classes did better 
than the girls. The average of the 
boys by classes ranges from 49.9 per 
cent to 71.3 per cent; the average of 
the girls from 41 per cent to 55.1 
per cent. 

The questions that everybody got 
right were Nos. 1, 2, 8, 11 and 64. 
That is to say we can assume that 
every reader will understand what 
we mean when we refer to “the Pres- 
ident of the United States,” “the Sec- 
retary of State,” “the political party 
now in power at Washington,” “the 
neighboring country now in a state 


edge his allusions are likely to be 
lost on some readers. If now we 
could get every reader of The Inde- 
pendent to take such an examination 
it would be of the greatest value to 
the editor in preparing copy so it 
should be intelligible and interesting 
to as large a proportion of his sub- 
scribers as possible. But no such 
helpful conclusion can be drawn from 
the 125 who favored us with replies, 
for the number is too small to be re- 
garded as representative of the av- 
erage reader. 


ANSWERS TO GENERAL INFORMATION TEST 


1, Wilson; 2, Bryan; 3, Page; 4, Goethals; 
6, George V; 7, Asquith; 8, Democratic; 9, Tam- 
many; 10, Income; 11, Mexico; 12, Hannibal; 
18, Magellan; 14, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia; 15, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington ; 16, Rome; 
17, Artist—Italian—Historical; 18, Poet—En- 
glish—Contemporary; 19, Despot—Mexican— 
Contemporary; 20, Ex-Governor of New York— 
American—Contemporary; 21, Religious Re- 
former—German—Historical; 22, (a) Author— 
American—Contemporary, (b) Statesman—En- 
glish—Contemporary; 23, Opera singer—Ameri- 
can—Contemporary; 24, Artist—Dutch—Histor- 
ical; 25, Poet—Hindu—Contemporary; 26, De- 
feat of Napoleon—England and France; 27, End 
of War of 1812—America and England; 28, Nel- 
son’s victory—England and France; 29, To pro- 
mote friendship between France and the United 
States; 30, (a) Longfellow’s home, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, (b) Washington’s headquarters, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; 31, Mohammedan- 
ism—Oriental; 32, Declaration of Independence 
—America and England; 33, Decisive battle of 
Civil War—North and South; 34, Result of cen- 
sus taken by William the Conqueror—England ; 
85, First settlement by English in America; 36, 
New York; 37, Pittsburgh; 38, Chicago; 39, 
Bethlehem (or Jerusalem) ; 40, Rome; 41, Phila- 
delphia; 42, Buenos Ayres; 43, Boston; 44, (a) 
Face, (b) Back, (c) Payor and payee (d) Full 
name; 46, All correct—that is—Before Christ— 
Doctor of Medicine; 49, Roman dates, first and 
middle of month; 51, William Tell; 52, Wallace 
or Bruce; 53, William of Orange; 54, King Ar- 
thur; 55, Garibaldi; 56, St. Patrick; 57, Canada 
—British Columbia; 58, Brazil or South Amer- 
ica; 59, Italy; 60, Sweden; 61, Mexico; 62, 
Italy; 63, Joan of Arc; 64, Washington; 65, 
Attila; 66, Napoleon; 67, Bismarck; 68, Louis 
XIV ; 69, England and Canada, 2 cents—France, 
5 cents; 70, Golden Touch; 71, Unfiltered—By 
boiling; 73, (a) Camel, (b) Instrument for 
measuring time; 74, (a) Mechanical device for 
displaying signals, (b) Receptacle in a gas en- 
gine in which gas mixes with air; 75, (a) Scott, 
(b) Alcott; 76, (a) “As You Like It,” (b) 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream”; 77, (a) Principal 
god of Romans, (b) Goddess of moon and hunt; 
78, (a) Mythological enchantress, (b) First 
woman created according to mythology; 79, 0°; 
80, Lengthen it; 82, Five; 83, (a) Line of poetry 
containing six metrical feet, (b) 1000 meters, 
(c) Instrument for recording revolutions of a 
wheel; 84, Jael; 85, Paris; 87, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, Tschaikowsky or 
Mozart; 88, Michael Angelo; 89, Sargent or 
Abbey; 90, Violet Oakley; 91, Nelson; 92, Mil- 
ton; 938, Lincoln; 94, Wordsworth; 95, Shake- 
speare; 96, Cesar; 97, Browning; 98, Tennyson; 
99, Webster; 100, Shelley. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 
From The Independent, April 14, 1864 
THE PANORAMA OF THE PIL- 
GRIM’S PROGRESS, illustrating Bun- 
yan’s allegory, is the finest work of 
art, of its kind, we ever saw—the paint- 
ing having been made from designs by 
several of the best known artists of 
America. It equally pleases old folks 
as well as young. An evening spent 
while this beautiful canvas unrolls be- 
fore the eye its scenes. tynifying the 
chief phases of the Christian warfare, 
is full of mingled pleasure and profit. 
Many of the designs are masterpieces, 

and the whole work is a success. 
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IN QUEST OF DEMOCRACY 


HREE members of the Rota 

i Club have arisen in defense 

of the principle of property. 
The present Rota Club is _ not 
the one founded by James Har- 
rington in the seventeenth cen- 
tury to cultivate democracy on the 
basis of restriction of land owner- 
ship and rotation of magistrates de- 
termined by ballots. But it has re- 
ceived its inspiration from its proto- 
type as well as some of its formulas. 
The present defense of property, The 
Real Democracy, by Messrs. Mann, 
Sievers and Cox, has the decided 
merit that it will be most distaste- 
ful to those who profit most from 
the possession of property; it is 
doubtful, however, whether the dis- 
possest will find in it much com- 
fort. The book is at once a keen an- 
alysis of the shortcomings of modern 
capitalism and an earnest outcry 
against the threatened overthrow of 
capitalism by advancing socialism. 
The authors have each written two 
chapters, of unequal length and of 
unequal value, and have dedicated the 
work to Hillaire Belloc. 

The impression one gets from 
reading this book is that we are of- 
fered a type of “syndicalism” in 
which the intellectual aristocracy of 
the middle class would be given the 
opportunity to organize the crafts 
into the appropriate gilds, instead of 
letting the ignorant proletarians at- 
tain to power thru possibly uncouth 
methods. The sincerity and earnest- 
ness of the authors, their scholarship 
and their painstaking logic challenge 
serious consideration of the merits 
of their proposed remedies. But ac- 
ceptance or rejection of their reme- 
dies will be determined by the indi- 
vidual’s temperament and not by his 
logic. Many socialists, for example, 
are prepared to accept the principle 
that industrial groups should parti- 
cipate in government as major units, 
rather than geographical divisions; 
but they cannot become enthusiastic 
about the ownership of a nation’s 
productive machinery in severalty. 
The difference between the anarchist 
and the socialist, or the difference 
between the monarchist and the re- 
publican is not that one loves lib- 
erty more than the other: it is a dif- 
ference of emphasis, of what par- 
ticular kind of liberty one loves. The 
“individualist” who resents all police 
interference in business may be quite 
docile in accepting stupid fashions 
and conventions, or in tolerating a 


censorship over theaters—in which 
he happens not to be interested. 
Those who rise to the defense ot 
property may be quite indifferent to 
opportunity for exercizing talents 


that are not economically productive. [ 


The contrast between this book 
and that of Mr. Lippmann, A Preface 
to Politics, may be stated in the 
words of the latter: the members 
of the Rota Club are “Routineers,” 
whereas Mr. Lippmann assumes 
the attitude of the “inventor.” In- 
stead of justifying a program of 
social reform on the record of the 
past and certain immutable principles 
in morals and politics, Mr. Lippmann 
simply challenges us to be alive ana 
human. To be alive means to solve 
problems that come before us, in- 
stead of administering a routine, in- 
stead of doing what was done yester- 
day for the stupid reason that it was 
done yesterday. This fresh and spir- 
ited attitude must be assumed by 
those who hope to accomplish things 
worth while in politics or statesman- 
ship. Like the principles of “scien- 
tific management,” this principle is 
sound far beyond the field in which 
it was originally developt. The ster- 
ility of routine, of good, respectable 
formulas, or of virtuous, complacent 
convention is not, of course, obvious 
to those who follow the convictions, 
but the idea must appeal to all youth- 
ful men and women on the enthusias- 
tic side of fifty or sixty. The illus- 
trations are apt and well put, and 
must at least stir up thought. 

Government may be looked upon as 
a device of entrance interests for ex- 
ploiting the “outs,” or as a system 
of oppression for the chosen few. 
Instead of fleeing from the state as a 
tool of the devil, Mr. Lippmann would 
have us center politics upon human 
interests, and make statecraft a cre- 
ator of opportunities rather than a 
censor of morals. In this type of so- 
cialism the element of paternalism is 
not prominent for the new politics in- 
vites the widest freedom for indi- 
viduality and initiative. Mr. Lipp- 
mann himself urges the necessity of 
keeping our minds open to new ideas 
as the only safety. This is not the 
same as the indifferent tolerance that 
arises out of minding your own busi- 
ness. It is an aggressive searching 
for the ideas of others, for no man 
knows when he will find something 
of great price. The idea that may be 
an “intrusion upon a glib prejudice” 
should still be welcomed, for “a hu- 
man impulse is more important than 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours or and foreign. 
i the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 
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Plan now. Organizers wanted. Small parties. 
-$500. June to Sept. C. A. TURRELL, Prof. 
of Romance Langs., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. 
Send for 


EUROPE ony,584,{2% way» ORIENT 


booklet, free. Write today. Mediterranean route 
June 18, July 1 and 4. ontreal to Naples, June 
23. University Leadership. 
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TOUR FOR GIRLS 
Through the wonderlands of Europe; eight Coun- 
tries! Tyrol; Dolomites; Opera in Munich; Motor- 
ing England and Scotland. Enchanting Motor Tour 
in the “CHATEAUX COUNTRY.” 
MISS WELDON, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 
First-class thruout 


Travel Abroad $500.00 nine weeks. 
Select party of ten sail July 9. Send for booklet 
of Ideal Tour. 

L. HAGEMAN 
214 PARKER HILL AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 








Summer Round Trips, $66 and 
$10, including berth and meals. 


No tours like these anywhere in 
the world. For iull information 
write, J}. H. BUNCH, G. P.A., 
Alaska S‘eamship Co., 914 Low- 

















EUROPE via THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Five tours via Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain and Algiers 
sail in June and July. 16th year. Best Routes. Best Rates. 
Johnson Tours, 210 k. Preston St., Baltimore Md. 


EUROPE, ORIENT Free detour to Greece. Co-oper- 
ative. high grade, Best value ever 
given. Small select parties; expert leaders. Best reterences. 
14th year. Egypt-Palestine, Apr. 29th ; Europe, ane. World, Oct. 
Representative wanted. Prof.and Mrs. Li by, Southerr 
Bureau of Travel, Box G, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
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$.S. LAPLAND 
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An_especially fine tour, sailing April 25. 
Other tours, various dates and routes, 
Norway, Sweden and Russia. 
AROUND THE WORLD 
Summer tour via Siberia. 

Westward and Eastward in Fall. , 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL, MOTOR TOURS 
Whatever your travel desires, write us. 

H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
201 Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal, 
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NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 
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with 
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THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of 
Long Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel. 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in the 
quiet of the country; no objectionable cases. Two 
resident physicians. 


Address DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. I. 


Shoreham Sotel 
Washington 


European Plan. Fireproof. 
Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cui- 
sine and service the best. 
R. 8. DOWNS, Manager. 











SUMMER CAMPS 


Horseback and Camp Trip for Boys 
THRU YELLOWSTONE AND GLACIER PARKS. 
Three vacancies. Seventh year of boys’ trips 
ARTHUR J. JONES, A.M., 31 West Fifty-fifth 








Street, New York. 
CAMP PENN. on Lake Champlain, 
Vaicour, Clinton Co., N. Y. 8th Season. 


Camp Penn, unlike most camps, is a_ real 
“‘woodsy’’ camp, where the boys do real camping, 
where, in little groups of three or four, under 
constant supervision, they establish their little 
semi-independent camps, and are encouraged to 
rely upon themselves as much as possible. You 
will be interested to read about our unusual 
“‘group’’ system, our method of management, and 
to learn how a camp can develop the highest and 
best that is in a boy. Junior and Senior branch- 
es a mile apart. For particulars, communicate 
with CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M. A., Director 

St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 





nal Newman, Matthew Arnold, William 
James, Huxley, Caird and Woodberry. 
It would seem that some of these writ- 
ers have not been taken at their best, 
but the reading of the entire volume 
lifts one out of the petty, the factional, 
the occasional and confusing into the 
realm where great spiritual and social 
forces are seen to be shaping the forms 
of education and the destinies of life. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 


A POET-NATURALIST 
With directness and vivacity, Clara 
Barrus has writen a heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of Our Friend John Burroughs, 
telling of his personality, his way of 
life, and his writings. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 
IN CULINARY PREDICAMENTS 
Newlyweds take notice of The Ef- 
ficient Kitchen, by Georgie Boynton 
Child—a sympathetic housewife, who 
is equal to any emergency. With in- 
genuity and experience she teaches you 
how to plan, equip and maintain an in- 
expensive kitchen in which catastrophes 
are practically impossible. 
McBride, Nast & Co. $1.25. 
MR. WU SPARKLES 
With accuracy, simplicity and spar- 
kle, Wu Ting-fang, late Chinese Minis- 
ter to the United States, gives Oriental 
impressions of many aspects of Amer- 
ica, always balancing them with corre- 
sponding conditions in China—often to 
our advantage. The book is unusually 
well printed. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.60. 


UP FROM THE UNDERWORLD 

Frank L. Packard’s The Miracle Man 
has a superficial resemblance to The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back, as it 
deals with the miraculous conversion of 
four hardened New York crooks into 
estimable characters and lovers of the 
simple country life. The author has a 
habit of exaggeration and a partiality 
for prolonging the agony, but when he 
avoids these faults he handles his 
scenes vividly. 

G. H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

TO FIX UP A GARDEN 

With plenty of photographs and com- 
plete text The Practical Book of Gar- 
den Architecture, by Phebe W. Humph- 
reys, is an effective guide to taste in 
planting, arrangement and particularly 
the various “fixings” of a garden, such 
as sun-dials, bird baths, walls, gates, 
seats, etc. The book is comprehensive, 
including the little “cozy” garden as 
well as the big formal affair of a large 
estate. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $5. 


COURAGE IN HEART AND A SWORD IN HAND 
A treasure-house of daring adven- 
ture is opened up by E. Alexander 
Powell’s Gentlemen Rovers. Gallant 
gentlemen, or rogues, according to the 
reader’s age and pacifist sympathies, 
move briskly thru his pages to the con- 
quest of the ends of the earth, 
Americans all, and all bathed in that 
special charm—surpassing fiction—that 
belongs to obscurely historical person- 
ages with whom we can claim to be 

compatriots. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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PEBBLES 
“Gee! I had an awful fright last 
night.” 
“Yes; I saw you with her.”—Har- 


vard Lampoon. 


Landlady—I’ll give you just three 
days in which to pay your rent. 

Stude— All right. I'll take the 
Fourth of July, Christmas and Easter. 
—Cornell Widow. 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I know not where; 

But, as it whirled down like a diver, 

I hope it beaned some taxi driver. 
—Purple Cow. 


“Didn't you find it rather cold as the 
thieves were making off with your 
clothes?” 

“Oh no. They kept me well covered 
with their revolvers.”—Princeton Tiger. 


Little beams of moonshine, 
Little hugs and kisses 
Make a little maiden 
Change her name to Mrs. 
—Yale Record. 


She (after she has seen his physi- 
cian’s certificate) —And will you always 
be my genetic and eugenic mate, sweet 
chromosome? 

He (Darwiningly)—Yes, my darling 
little natural selection., 

She—Then you may take me as your 
codperative worker in the process of 
evolution. 

And putting on their rubber gloves, 
they went out hand in hand in search 
of a disinfected minister.—Pennsylva- 
nia Punch Bowl. 


A TIMELY AD FOR TIRED TOILERS 


Be a MAN (or woman or child, as the 
case may be). 


GOOSEBERRY GOO! 


“Makes the Human Crocus feel like a 
Tiger-lily.” 
(Trade Mark.) 
Do you get sleepy at night? Do you 
have “that empty feeling” at intervals? 
Do dansants make your shoulders ache? 
Do lectures bore you? Do current maga- 
zines interest you? Are you susceptible 
to heat? to cold? 


If So, 
THERE IS SOMETHING WRONG 
WITH YOU!!! 
TRY GOOSEBERRY GOO! 

It lubricates the cerebrum, loosens the 
tongue and puts pep in the dyspeptic! 
Gooseberry Goo is a pure vegetable 
compound, containing 6 per cent iron, 
14 per cent zinc, 21 per cent junk, 24 
per cent pepper, 29 per cent ginger, 37 
per cent Scotch, 48 per cent eggs, 50 
per cent grapefruit, 55 per cent radium, 
66 per cent ink, 74 per cent carbolic 
acid, 85 per cent timothy hay and 119 
per cent coloring matter. N. B. It comes 
in all colors, so when your stomach is 
on a strike, use Gooseberry Goo to diet! 

TRY SOME GOOSEBERRY GOO 
YOURSELF! Comes in sealed packages 
only, by quart, pound or dozen at $1.31 
each. Special rates in temperance towns. 
The Gooseberry Goo Co., Gloucester.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 















Quality 
Is 


Economy 


Murphy Varnish Users 
are Always Satisfied 
with Murphy Prices 






































In using so-called cheap varnishes, people 


wonder why the Varnishing Job costs so 
much. 


In using Murphy Varnishes, they wonder 
how so fine a Job can be had for the money. 


The explanation is perfectly natural, 
i.e. perfectly scientific. 


Murphy Varnishes have extra covering 
power—do the Job with fewer gallons. 


Also, they have peculiar ease and surety 
under the brush—save labor, avoid bother 
and experiment and delay. 


They give Finishes which are especially 
beautiful and lasting—save re-varnishing 
costs. 


With these Economies, the price is not 
a matter to be considered. 


Sull, as a mere fact, 
moderate. 


the prices are 


The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company “WA®* 


That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President onan 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Can. ILL. 


























Your funds invested in our By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 
6% __ MORTGAGES 4%\\" Memorial Tablets 
are safeguard: our 20 years’ ful ri Are being cast of bronze recovered from 





in siecle fom — for investors, also byimproved farms, 
= | our 4500, 000.00 paid in capi ur new illus- 
booklet and state map describing Montana are 
free f. for the . Write to-day. 
THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
P. O. Box D, Helena, Montana 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. ¥. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 














WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 


is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stamps, stamp col- 
lections, and autographs. The 
advanced collector is offered 
selection from one of the 
largest and without exception 
the choicest stock of stamps 
in America. Mr. Colson is 
prepared to travel and meet 
clients in person anywhere. 


Any book mentioned or reviewed 
in our columns will be sent on 
receipt of publisher’s price. 


THE INDEPENDENT, New York 
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No-Rim- Cut Tire 


With All-Weather Tread 





Costly Tires 


WITH FOUR EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
THEY COST YOU LESS 


THAN MOST OTHERS 


During 1913, the prices on Good- 
vear No-Rim-Cut tires dropped 28 
per cent. Now numerous tires sell 
higher, and the question comes: 
Are they better tires? 


The Facts 


In several ways No-Rim-Cut tires 
are the costliest tires that are built. 
So costly that, in days of smaller 
output, their price was one-fifth 
higher than other standard tires. 


They are the only tires which are 
final-cured on air bags, to save the 
countless blow-outs due to wrinkled 
fabric. This one extra process— 
used by no one else—adds to our 
tire cost $1,500 daily. 

They are the only tires in which 
hundreds of large rubber rivets are 
formed to combat tread separation. 

They are the only satisfactory 
tires made so they can’t be rim-cut. 
They are the only tires which carry 
our double-thick All-Weather tread. 





(jOODSYEAR 








Mileage Limit 

No-Rim-Cut tires, on the aver- 
age, give the limit of possible mile- 
age. We say this after years of 
research and experiment, which 
have cost us $100,000 per year. 

We say it because Goodyear tires 
have come to outsell any other. 
And they did it when most cars 
came equipped with odometers, on 
which men compared tire mileage. 


No; there are no better tires. It is 
easy to build tires worth less than 
Goodyears, but none can build tires 
worth more. 

We save by mammoth output, by 
efficiency and by modest profits. Our 
se last year averaged 6% per cent. 

hose are the reasons for present 
Goodyear prices. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 
Toronto, Canada London, England 
Mexico City, Mexico 

Dealers Everywhere 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Princi 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rub 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 








THE REGIONAL RESERVE BANKS 


It was provided in the new currency 
law that regional reserve districts 
should be marked out and cities for the 
|reserve banks selected by an organiza- 
|tion committee composed’ of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
| Agriculture, and the Comptroller of 
the Currency. These officers—Secretary 
| McAdoo, Secretary Houston and Comp- 
troller John Skelton Williams—have 
done the work. The law said that there 
should be not less than eight regional 
banks, nor more than twelve. There are 
to be twelve, and the cities selected are 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Dallas 
and San Francisco. Attached to each is 
a district whose boundaries are defined 
in the committee’s report. In these dis- 
tricts 7475 national banks and seventy- 
three state banks or trust companies, 
having capital and surplus amounting 
to $1,831,648,369, will subscribe to the 
| capital stock of the twelve reserve 
| banks, and their subscriptions (six per 
‘cent of capital and surplus) will be 
nearly $110,000,000. Half of this must 
| be paid within six months; the remain- 
ing half may be called thereafter by 
| the Federal Board. Some think there 
| will be no call for it. The six per cent 
subscriptions range downward from 
$20,687,616, in New York, to $4,702,780 
in the Atlanta district. The next step 
will be the nomination of five members 
of the Federal Reserve Board, with 
whom Secretary McAdoo and Comptrol- 
ler Williams are to be associated. 

The committee’s work is severely 
criticized. Part of it has not been well 
done. The entire state of New Jersey is 
|assigned to the Philadelphia bank. But 
|it is well known that the banking busi- 
|ness of the cities of northern New Jer- 
| sey is done with New York, of which, 
jim financial matters, they are suburbs. 
| Secretary McAdoo needed no informa- 
|tion as to this. The committee would 
have had almost as much warrant for 
placing Brooklyn in the Philadelphia 
district. Connecticut is assigned to Bos- 
ton, altho the banking relations of the 
western half of the state are with New 
York. There is just complaint because 
no bank was given to New Orleans, 
while Dallas has one. The State of Mis- 
souri, which is represented in the com- 
mittee, has two banks. Richmond is not 
a prominent banking and financial city, 
and it is difficult to see why it was 
selected. It is the home of a member 
of the committee. Baltimore and Wash- 
ington are assigned to the Richmond 
district. Omaha, placed in the Kansas 
City district, points out that its bank- 
ing business is done with Chicago. 

The committee’s work is subject to 
review only by the Federal Reserve 
Board, which can readjust the appor- 
tionment of districts and the selection 
of cities, but cannot provide for more 
than twelve banks. Two members of the 
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committee are also, under the law, mem- 
bers of this powerful central board, and 
one of them may be its chairman. In 
our opinion, the first step should have 
been the appointment of all the mem- 
bers of this board, and the board should 
then have marked out the districts and 
designated the cities. Only eight or ten 
should have been named at the begin- 
ning, so that there might be room for 
increasing the number to twelve, if 
changed conditions should require this. 
The work should have been done in such 
a way that there could be no warrant 
for the charges now made, in Congress 
and elsewhere, that the committee has 
been moved by selfish or political con- 
siderations, or by hostility toward New 
York City. 


AN OLD BANK’S BIRTHDAY 


The National Bank of Commerce, in 
New York, for many years one of the 
largest commercial banks in the coun- 
try, celebrated on April 3 its sev- 
enty-fifth birthday. This bank was or- 
ganized in 1839 as a state bank, with 
a capital of $5,000,000, by twelve mer- 
chants, two bankers, two capitalists and 
two lawyers. During its entire history, 
commercial interests have been largely 
represented in its board of directors. It 
absorbed the National Union Bank in 
1900, and the Western National Bank 
in 1903, when its capital was increased 
to $25,000,000. Its surplus and undi- 
vided profits amount to $16,939,541, and 
its total resources are $216,000,000. In 
1864, when it became a national bank, 
it was characterized in the Senate, dur- 
ing a debate concerning an amendment 
to the bank act, as “the largest banking 
institution in the United States” and 
one that had aided the Government. Its 
first president was Samuel Ward (of 
the old and eminent banking firm of 
Prime, Ward & King), the father of 
Julia Ward Howe. Following him were 
John Austin Stevens, Charles H. Rus- 
sell, Robert Lenox Kennedy, Henry F. 
Vail, Richard King, W. W. Sherman, 
Joseph Clifford Hendrix, and Valentine 
P. Snyder. Since April 1, 1911, James 
S. Alexander has held the office. 

The bank has always paid much at- 
tention to the interests of its employees. 
Sixty years ago it began to pay annual 
bonuses to them. Thirty years ago 
a pension system was established. This 
was recently extended and improved, 
and to it were added life insurance 
and insurance for disability. All who 
are directly interested in this bank may 
regard with satisfaction the record of 
its long career and honorable service. 








The following dividends 
nounced: 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, 
preferred, one-half of one per cent, payable 
April 15. 

Associated Gas and Electric Company, pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable April 15. 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company, quarterly, 
4 per cent 

H. B. Claflin Company, common, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable April 15. 


are an- 
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DIVIDEND S|| Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


"AMERICAN MALT OORPORATION, ‘HE ——- pt is Ms —— io. but it — 
roam at pitts = lic «sem: . a” idea o p = e of the mechanical equipment by 
ENT. e 
Preferred Stock of the Company, payable on and | Which it 1s made eltective. 
after the 2d day of May, 1914, to stockholders of . . f 
record at the close of the transfer books on the| ‘To give you some conception of the great number of persons 
T 5 . 


tare 25, BENBY BGGERKING, Treamrer. | and the enormous quantity of materials required to maintain an 
—— ways-efficien rvice, various comparisons are here presented. 
American Telephone and Telegraph al y cient se am P 

















Peer yo i ial aa The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
ividend of Two Dollars per shar - 
paid on Weduesday, April 15° 1914, to stock: 45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 
holders of record at the close of business on 

Friday, March 20, 1914. . , 

On account of the Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders, the Stock Transfer Books of the Poles 
Company will be closed at the close of business : at . 
on March 2oth, and reopened at 10.00 A. M., on enough to build a stock- ‘ enough to string around 
April 1, 1914. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. ade around California— 4 Lake Erie—8,000,000 of 

THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 12,480,000 of them, worth them, 5,000,000 Bell- 
CORPORATION. in the lumber yard about owned, which, _ ou. 
43 Exchange Place, New York. $40,000,000. ment, cost at the factory 
Managers $45,000,000. 
ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELEOTRIC COMPANY. 

The Board of SS aa as . Wi 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY has dec a vi- 4 ‘ ° 
dend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. : at Switchboards 
(14%) on the Preferred Stock of the Company to coil around the earth “ 


for the quarter ending March 31, 1914, payable \Wd : ‘cit a a he in a line would extend 
Wednesday, April 15, 1914, to stockholders of 621 times 15,460, 


; | wage ‘les 55,000 
record at the close of business on Tuesday, March 000 miles of it, worth j a ox ae 55 
31, 1914. T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. BP. about $100,000,000, ° hem = cost, un- 
a > : : assembled, 000,000. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY. 7 » pon: eee tons} 
Corner of Church and Worth Streets. = of copper, worth $88,- 
New York, April 2, 1914. 000,000. _ 
A Quarterly Dividend of One and One-half a Buildings 
(144%) pr cent. will be paid April 15, 1914, to ; 


holders of the Common stock of this company of sufficient to house a city 
record at the close of business Tuesday, April 7, 


1914. D. N. FORCE, Treasurer. Lead and Tin of 150,000—more than 


4 a thousand buildings, 
DIVIDEND NO. 130. to pou ea - - which, unfurnished, 
THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 5 — ty and without land, cost 
New York, April 1, 1914. y), poun 37 000,000 more $44,000,000. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held 2 Li than $37,000,000. 
this day, a Quarterly Dividend of Four (4) Per “ “ 
Cent. was declared, payable at the Office of the ' 
Company, HANOVER BUILDING, Nos. 34 and 36 5 y 
Pine Street, to Stockholders of record at close of ‘gk. . e . People 
business this date. ; " Conduits equal in numbers to 
: FOREEFE MaOORD, Severetary. to go five timesthrough the entire population 

ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CO. . the earth from pole to of Wyoming—150, 

A dividend of one-half of one per cent., or 50 \ pole—225,778,000 feet, Bell System employes, 
cents per share, upon the Preferred Stock of this , worth in the warehouse not including those of 
Company has been declared, payable on April . = 


15th, 1914, to preferred stockholders of record, at < $ areca ti aca 
3 o'clock p. m. on Apri’ 8, 1914. : , 


ARTHUR J. TRUSSELL, Secretary. ~ 
New York, March 30, 1914. 


Telephones 

















ES Set 








The eaten are set all over this country, and strung with wires 
SPECIAL SPECIAL and cables; the conduits are buried under the great cities; the tele- 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER | phones are installed in separate homes and offices; the switch- 


For 30 days we will supply th ith i i 
roy 3, 8275."e alll cupply the consumer with | hoards housed, connected and supplemented with other machinery, 
manufacturer’s price, $5.00 per dozen. Try our 


Carbon paper’ ot the intconewte erica gear |and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 


per hundred sheets. Remit full amount by ex 
press or money order. 


Livingston Typewriter Co., 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
S 2MEN v2 . MAN- Te NY 
SEAERIST, 08, TRE CHEESE HAS | Mme AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPA 


weekly at New York, N. Y., required by the Act 

of August 24, 1912. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Editor, Hamilton Holt; Associate Editor, Har- SS 

old J. Howland; Business Manager, Frederic E. Ss v One Policy 


subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 





Dickinson; Publisher, Karl V. S. Howland, all of 
119 West Fortieth street, New York, N. Y. 
Names and addresses of stockholders holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of stock: 
Charles B. Alexander, 165 Broadway, New York, Caeneeeee we 


N. Y.; James Douglas, 99 John street, New York, U ogy Cc BN] Y 
N. ¥.i Hamilton Holt, 119 West Fortieth street, nited States ‘Trust Company of New York 
New York, N. Y.; William B. Howland, 119 West 
Fortieth street, New York, N. Y.; Harold J. How- 45-47 WALL STREET 
land, 119 West Fortieth street, New York, N. Y.; CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,103,810.49 
Ree Lor ects Memos ctyet: | | THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
non Place. Baltimore. Md.: J ; wg ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
Broadway, New York, aS It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
31 Nassau street, New York, and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
Russell, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees and other se- EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 
curity holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of to- WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
tal amount of bonds, mortgages or other secu- WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
rities: none. 

F. E. DICKINSON, Busi M pcg 
NSON, Business Manager. A. STEWART, Ch f 

Sw a idea sine 9 WM. ROCKEFELLER JOHN A. » Chairman of Board EGERTON L. WINTHROP 
aay of Ee =" earsoalieglierndlncin ALEXANDER E. ORR LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 

} } % > ereresan pound. WILLIAM D. SLOANE LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 

— < = of FRANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY ROBT. I. GAMMELL 

Notary Public, New York County, No. 2868. New JAMES STILLMAN EDWARD W. SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 

York Register No. 6015. JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS CHARLES F. HOFFMAN 

(Term expires March 30, 1916.) 


One System Universal Service 
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Your “General 
Manager” 


The wise] business man 
leaves the management of 
his home to his real **Gen- 
eral Manager’’—the wife 
who buys the |food and 
who makes a study of its 
nutritive value. The 
housewife who knows 


Shredded 
Wheat 


has already solved the servant prob- 
lem and the problem of the high cost 
of living. ° With Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit in the house it is so easy to 
prepare in a few moments a deli- 
ciously nourishing and wholesome 
meal in combination with stewed 
prunes, baked apples, sliced bana- 
nas, or other canned or preserved 
fruits—a meal that furnishes highest 
food value at the lowest cost. 


Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits (heated in 
the oven to restore crispness) will supply all 
nourishment needed for a half day’s 
work. Delicious for breakfast or any other 
meal for youngsters or grown-ups. Try 
toasted TRISCUIT, the shredded wheat 
wafer, for luncheon with butter or cheese. 


“It’s All in the Shreds’’ 


THE SHREDDED}.WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











THE LIFE INSURANCE 
MORTGAGE 

There is a disposition in some quar- 
ters to criticize the life underwriters 
who advocate the curtailment of the 
liberal loan privileges now found in 
most life insurance policies. A small 
proportion of the insuring public are 
inclined to resent the movement as a 
piece of gratuitous interference with 
their private rights. They argue, justly 
enough, that the money sought to be 
borrowed by a policyholder, altho in 
the company’s custody, is the policy- 
holder’s money, and that if he needs it, 
as sometimes he does, it should be read- 
ily procurable. An insurance company 
will not dispute this claim. It will ad- 
mit that he should have the right to 
borrow that money, but it will also 
assert that he ought not do it if there 
is any possibility of avoiding it. It will 
go further and insist that if borrowed 
it should be repaid within a reasonable 
time. 

Why should an underwriter take that 
position? It is simple enough. He is 
managing a life insurance company, not 
a bank. His business consists, mainly, in 
extending to the furthest limits in his 
power the benefits of life insurance— 
of providing the means to meet certain 
misfortunes, chiefly those arising from 
death and old age. Borrowing against 
a policy diminishes those benefits and 
in individual cases he knows from per- 
sonal observation that the abridgement 
occurs when it can least be afforded. 
The benefits under the vast majority 
of policies run to dependent persons— 
women and children. As the borrower 
never restores the sum borrowed, the 
amount comes out of the widow’s and 
orphan’s portion. That is to say, they 
pay the dead man’s debt. 

The question is sometimes asked by 
those who defend policy loans: Is it 
any worse to leave a dependent a $5000 
policy against which there is a loan of 
$1000 than to leave a $4000 policy un- 
encumbered? Certainly not. But in re- 
ply to that, isn’t it better to leave $5000 
than $4000? The original intention was 
to give the beneficiary $5000. If there 
is to be a change in the amount the 
life underwriter is for an increase 
rather than a decrease. He has made a 
business of doing everything he can to 
multiply the blessings of life insurance. 
The same principle applies to that other 
policy privilege which permits the in- 
sured to surrender the contract for its 
legal cash value. The underwriter 
would rather have the policyholder 
borrow than surrender, for in doing the 
later, the benefit is totally wiped out. 

Considering the matter from its sci- 
entific viewpoint, the underwriter is not 
concerned about any disposition the 
policyholder is inclined to make of his 
equities. But as a human being, en- 





gaged in an enterprise potential with 
a larger measure of practical benefi- 
cence than any other single enterprise 
in this world, he is passionately de- 
voted to the work of extending it; and 
firmly opposed to every contractual 
privilege which, exercized to the point 
of abuse—a point now reached by the 
policy-loan privilege—results in par- 
tially defeating the principal objects of 
life insurance. 


IN ARREST OF JUDGMENT 


Reasoning from the premise that a 
stitch in time saves nine, a few life in- 
surance companies have added what 
(for lack of a better understood term) 
we may call a conservation department 
to their equipments. Some of them 
have been advocating the wisdom of 
periodical physical examinations by 
policyholders at their own expense, and 
now comes an. announcement by the 
Equitable Life of New York to the ef- 
fect that it will, under certain condi- 
tions, at its own expense provide this 
service triennially. 

At central points where the com- 
pany has salaried physicians any pol- 
icyholder whose insurance has been in 
force three years or longer may pro- 
cure a physical examination without 
cost, with re-examinations at intervals 
of three years thereafter. Those who do 
not wish to submit themselves to a 
complete examination, or who cannot 
present themselves in person to the ex- 
aminers, may have, once’a year, a health 
report based on the kidney test. Such a 
urinalysis, says the company, is more 
valuable and comprehensive than any 
other single test short of a physical ex- 
amination, because it often reveals the 
earlier stages of some insidious disease 
before superficial symptoms have been 
developed. Provision has been made for 
carrying on this work by mail, the com- 
pany sending a health blank embody- 
ing a few simple questions and a mail- 
ing case to the policyholder, who will 
return the requisite data by post, sub- 
sequently receiving a report of the re- 
sult. We are advised that this report 
will be in one of three forms: (1) It 
will state that no indication of any- 
thing serious has been found; (2) that 
there seems to be some slight indication 
of impairment and that it might be well 
to consult a physician; (3) that the in- 
dications are such as render it desirable 
to seek immediate medical advice. In 
the latter case, the company will be 
ready to submit its findings to the pol- 
icyholder’s physician if that is desired. 

This will be good work wherever the 
parties interested will permit it to be 
done. But how many persons will per- 
suade themselves to give the time nec- 
essary to it, brief as is that; and how 
many would really desire to know that 
they were seriously impaired? None 
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that would not be immensely gratified 
to learn that he was “sound as a nut”; 
but thousands, advised that they were 
in the incipient stages of some incur- 
able malady, would never cease to re- 
gret the acquisition of the knowledge. 
And there may be some philosophical 
justification in that attitude. Some 
physical organisms are _ indubitably 
susceptible to the influences of the 
mind, and especially to those having a 
destructive tendency. But upon the hu- 
man being of average physical and 
mental constitution the periodical exam- 
ination would make for betterment. 
Knowledge of approaching impairment 
would be wisely used in the adoption of 
measures to arrest the invasion, thus 
postponing and, in many cases, defeat- 
ing a fatal termination. The progress 
of this movement and its results will be 
well worth watching. 








Replying to an inquiry: workmen’s 
compensation laws are now in opera- 
tion in twenty-two states—Arizona, 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Neva- 
da, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin. The system in Washington 
and Ohio is run under the auspices of 
the state governments. None of the 
laws are uniform, each state having its 
own peculiar system. Naturally, the 
benefits in different states, on compari- 
son, reveal many striking variations. 


The Massachusetts Bonding and In- 
surance Company of Boston will in- 
crease its capital from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. The new stock issue will be 
sold at 150 per cent of its face, thus 
placing $500,000 in the surplus fund. 
The net surplus of the company on De- 
cember 31, last, was $305,331. 


The New York Insurance Depart- | 


ment has recently issued its preliminary 
annual statistical tables covering the 
operations in 1913 of the life, casualty, 
fidelity and surety, assessment life and 
accident associations, etc., showing in- 
come, disbursements and financial con- 
dition. 


A bill amending the present standard 
form of fire insurance policy is pend- 
ing in the New York Legislature. 











Do you know 
where your FIRE INSURANCE policies are? 


Are they safely in your possession awaiting a 


possible time of need? Or are they lying blank 
in some agent’s office awaiting an order to write 
them up that will come too late? And lastly, 


are you insured in 
The 


Home Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 


Cash Capital - . ° . ‘ . 
Assets, January1,1914- - - - 
Liabilities (excluding Cash Capital) - —- 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS 


$ 6,000,000 
33,139,915 
15,266,896 
17,873,019 








ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
Frederic C. Buswell, Vice-President 
Clarence A, Ludlum, Vice-President 
Charles L. Tyner, Vice-President and Secretary 
Areunah M. Burtis, Secretary Henry J. Ferris, Ass’t Secretary 
Howard P. Moore, Ass’t Secretary Vincent P. Wyatt, Ass’t Secretary 

















This department of The Inde- 
pendent will undertake to furnish 
on the request of readers any in- 
formation respecting. the business 
of insurance and the companies 
transacting it which we have or can 
procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative dif- 
ferences between companies that 
conform to the requisite legal 
standards set up for all, except in 
so far as the claims made by any 
of them may seem to be inconsist- 
ent with the fundamental principles 
of sound underwriting. Address all 
communications on insurance sub- 
jects to the editor of the Insurance 
Department. 





























ATHLETE’S DISEASE 


It is a strange fact that nearly all the world’s greatest 
athletes died of Tuberculosis or Pneumonia, diseases of the 
lungs. I recall to your ntemory the death of Hanlan, the 
great oarsman; Jack Dempsey, Joe Gans and Peter Jackson, 
the champion pugilists; Kenedy and Pennell, the great weight 
lifters, also Prof. Dowd and Prof. Winship, the noted physi- 
cal culturists. These physical marvels (?) all had weak lungs. 
I can mention a score of noted strong men, athletes and physi- 
cal culturists who are alive today and apparently in good 
health, but who I am sure will eventually die of diseases of 
the lungs. I have a record of the breathing capacity of many 
of these men, and though they may boast of having great 
chest expansion and good “wind,” I know that they are incor- 
rect breathers. 


HEALTH LOGIC 


Every student of health and physical culture should know that exercise is a “kill or cure” 
treatment. Do not commit the crime of developing the external body at the expense of the 
internal body. Common sense tells that we should develop our constitutional strength 
before we attempt to develop muscle—and we all know that OXYGEN is the basis of con- 
stitutional strength. Breathing is the vital force of life. 


DEEP BREATHING 


My 64 page booklet, “Deep Breathing,” is the most comprehensive treatise ever published 
on this vital subject. It describes with diagrams the correct method of breathing in man and 
woman, also contains special breathing exercises. It teaches you how to become immune to 
colds, how to cure constipation, and contains hundreds of other valuable points of informa- 
tion. Book sent to your address on receipt of ten cents in coin or stamps. Money refunded 
if the teachings therein do not fully meet your expectations. Address 


PAUL von BOECKMANN, R:S. 
2097 Tower Building 110 West 40th Street, New York 
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ROMANCES OF MODERN BUSINESS 


. l ‘HE American’ romance is in the large office-buildings and the marts of trade; it is 
the romance of great achievements in commerce, in industrial leadership. And it is 


a wonderful romance! 


BENNETT. 


The child of the world’s nations is leading them!—ARNOLD 


A Hobby that Circled the World 


Curiosity, according to the infallible Mr. Webster, is: 
inquisitiveness; a disposition to inquire into anything 
especially something new or strange, often implying med- 
dlesomeness. 

There is another definition of the word which should 
have been specified in the immortal work of Mr. Webster 
—the irrepressible emotions of a boy desirous of learning 
something that appears to him as secretive or mysterious. 
It was this species of curiosity that affected the persona 
principalis of this story and inspired an interesting life- 
work. 

Rochester, New York, is not one of those cities desig- 
nated by O. Henry as the hives of American romance; but 
that the metropolis of upper New York State contributed 
its quota of romance is conclusively shown in this account. 

In Rochester, some years ago, as in most every other 
place, there were mothers who took their little boys to have 
their pictures taken; and also in Rochester were boys who 
saw in the camera and dark-room much mystery and illu- 
sion. One such boy was particularly insistent on knowing 
all about the camera and the mysteries of the dark-cham- 
ber. His curiosity would know no relief until the photo- 
grapher had explained scme of their secrets. 

This boy’s name was George Eastman. 

As time passed the youth’s interest in picture-taking and 
negative development was heightened. The more he saw 
of the workings of the camera the more fascinated he be- 
came. Curiosity impelled him into other channels of re- 
search. Within a few years he had become skilled as a 
photographer in an amateur way. 

The impedimenta then essential to the production of 
photographs appalled the young man. Being of an investi- 
gative turn of mind, he sought a means of relief from the 
burden of the wet-plate process then in vogue. What is 
known as the dry-plate had been invented, but was not in 
general use. Young Eastman decided to manufacture the 
sensitive medium. This did much to simplify photography. 


Though progress had been made, the young man felt that 
he had his most important contribution to photography yet 
to make. The idea was evolved of a flexible support that 
could be rolled upon a spool and take the place of the glass 
support, and in 1884 the rollable film, with a roll-holder, 
was offered for sale. Still young Eastman was not satis- 
fied. He felt that the handicaps in the way of amateur 
success were too numerous. Finally, in 1888, the camera 
designed exclusively for use with film was made. And the 
Kodak was given to the world. 

Even at this date, the amateur photographer practically 
did not exist. The creation of a market for the Eastman 
products was a problem. Something more than invention 
was necessary to make the new idea a success. Here was 
an article that would bring pleasure to thousands of people 
and have a universal appeal! But how was the young in- 
ventor to tell the world of his Kodak? 

Let us pause at this point of the story, step from the 
year 1888 and see what has come to pass in these twenty- 
six years. The Eastman Kodak Company today is one of 
the most significant industrial organizations of the world, 
with a well-nigh perfect world-wide distribution. 


The alert reader will wonder at this impressive develop- 
ment. How, in a little over a quarter of a century, did 
an obscure young inventor create a world-wide industry? 
A second thought will suggest to the reader that this great 
success would be possible only through a broad advertising 
appeal. And so it was with the Eastman Kodak Company. 

In 1888, there had been few great advertising successes 
to point the way. Advertising to create a new world-want 
was pioneer work. But George Eastman became firmly 
convinced that the way to success lay through advertising. 


The first commercial announcement of the Eastman 
Kodak Company appeared in a magazine in the fall of 
1888. lt was but a single column wide and a little over 
two inches long (thirty agate lines, to be exact). So began 
the advertising in the periodicals of national circulation 
that has carried the Kodak around the world. 


There was immediate response. Orders came from all 
sections of the country. The inventor was besieged with 
inquiries about his camera. Then followed a vigorous and 
intelligent campaign of advertising in the weekly and 
monthly periodicals which to the present has been no let-up. 
Thousands of pages of periodical advertising have told the 
story of the Kodak. As the advertising broadened the 
Kodak business has grown. 

That the magazines and weeklies have been the back- 
bone of Eastman Kodak advertising from its beginning 
indicates the faith that the head of this large industry has 
in such mediums. Although local dealers have used other 
media for stimulating local trade, the Eastman Kodak 
Company has relied, to a great extent, on periodical pub- 
licity. And the international success of the company is a 
striking illustration of what periodical advertising can ac- 
complish. " 

Those who have been in close touch with the Kodak in- 
dustry declare that the wonderful growth of the Kodak 
idea has been due to two things—a right product and con- 
tinuous intelligent advertising, backed up by an able’ busi- 
ness management. Advertising has been the propelling 
force of the Kodak business. 

Through the magazines and weeklies the Eastman Com- 
pany has been able to carry on a far-reaching and intelli- 
gent educational campaign. Kodak advertising from the 
first has been interesting in its psychological phases. It 
did more than advertise the camera; it advertised amateur 
photography. It did not merely say what the Kodak could 
do; it showed how the Kodak could be used. Kodakery 
was explained in word and picture. 

“You press the button; we do the rest,” a phrase coined 
for Kodak advertising, caught the public fancy and was 
used for years. Later improvements, whereby the Kodaker 
himself “could do the rest,” led to the retirement of the 
catch-phrase. 

Here again is shown the broad field of the national 
periodicals for serving the advertiser and the public. That 
the Kodak achieved a great industrial success is no more 
important than that the creating of a world-wide interest 
in Kodakery by the magazines and weeklies added much 
pleasure to many peoples of the earth, furthered the science 
of photography, and had a strong educational value. 


This is the second of a series of articles that is being published by the business department of The Independent to show how magazine 
advertising is serving the public. 
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New Guides to 
Old Masters 


By 
John C. Van Dyke 


Professor of the History of 
Art at Rutgers College and 
author of “The Meaning 
of Pictures,” “What Is 
Art?” etc. 


12 Volumes - 
Each with frontispiece 


A series of art guides, 
whose little volumes, unique 
in conception and execution, 
should be as natural and es- 
sential a part of every man’s 
traveling equipment as the 
Baedeker guide-books are 
now. 

They are the only descrip- 
tive and critical art guides 
in existence. They are writ- 
ten by the high authority on 
art, who is probably better 
acquainted than any other 
writer living with the Euro- 
pean galleries. 

They are composed of clear, 
pointed, critical notes upon 
individual pictures, written 
before those pictures by the 
author. 

These notes deal compre- 
hensively with practically all 
of the European galleries; 
and therefore discuss and ex- 
plain practically all the im- 
portant paintings that hang 
in those galleries. 

The volumes are so manu- 
factured as to be easily car- 
ried, and they combine per- 
fectly the qualities of beauty 
and durability. 


The Volumes 


. Lonpon—National Gal- 
lery, Wallace Collec- 
tion. With a General 
Introduction and Bibli- 
ography for the Series. 

net $1.00 


— 


II. Parts—Louvre. 


net .75 
III. AMsterpaAM—Rijks Mu- 
seum. 
THe Hacue — Royal 
Gallery. 
HaarLeEmM—Hals Muse- 
um. 
net .75 
IV. Antwerp—Royal Mu- 
seum. 
Brussets — Royal Mu- 
seum. 
net .75 
V. Municu—Old Pinaco- 
thek. 
FRANKFoRT — Staedel 
Institute. 


Casset—Royal Gallery. 
net $1.00 


VI. Bertin—Kaiser-Fried 
rich Museum. 
DrespEN — Royal Gal- 
lery. 

net $1.00 

VII. Vienna—Imperial Gal- 
lery. 
Buparest—Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

net $1.00 
IN PRESS. 
VIIL. St. Pererssurc—Her 
mitage. 


IX. Ventce—Academy. 
Miran — Brera, Poldi- 
Pezzoli Museum. 


X. Firorence—Ufhfizi, Pitti, 
Academy. 


XI. Rome — Vatican, Bor- 
ghese Gallery. 


XII. Mspriv—Prado. 








The Last Shot 


A Great Novel of War and yoqe 
By Frederick Palmer 


Novelist: Author of “Over the Pass,” “Phe Vagabond,” e 
War Correspondent: Special Correspondent for Collier's Weekly and the i aie Times in the 
Russian-Japanese War; London Correspondent in the Greek War of 1807; and in the 
Philippines in 1808-99; Correspondent with the Allied Armies for the Relief of 
Peking in 1900; Correspondent during the Central American and Mace- 
donian Insurrections, etc. 
$1.35 net; postage extra. 


i 1879 
My First Years as a Frenchwoman 1876- 
By Mary King Waddington 
“Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” “Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” ete. 
$2.50 net; postage extra 
The years this volume embraces were three of the most critical in the life of the French 
Republic. Their principal events and conspicuous characters are vividly desc ribed by an expert 
writer who was within the inmost circles of society and diplomacy—she was the daughter of 


President King of Columbia, and had just married M. William Waddington, one of the leading 
French diplomats and statesmen of the time. 


Notes of a Son and Brother 
By Henry James 


Illustrated. With drawings by Witt1AM JAMEs. $2.50 net; postage extra 

Harvard, as it was in the days when, first William, and then Henry, James were undergradu- 
ates, is pictured and commented upon by these two famous brothers—by W illiam James through 
a series of letters written at the time. The book carries forward the early lives of William and 
Henry, which was begun in “A Small Boy and Others,” published a year ago. Among the dis- 
tinguished men pictured in its pages are John La Farge, Hunt, Professor Norton, Professor 
Childs, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was a close friend of Henry James, Senior. 


Author of 


The Influence of the Bible Upon Civilisation 


By Ernest Von Dobschutz 
$1.25 net; postage extra 

Professor of the New Testament at the University of Halle-Wittenberg, and now lecturing 
at Harvard as exchange professor of the year. 

This is an attempt to answer by the historical method the great question of the day: “How 
can Christianity and civilization advance in harmony?” The writer simply follows the traces of 
the Bible through the different periods of Christian history—a task which, singularly enough, has 
hardly ever before even been attempted, and never before successfully or even thoroughly done. 


The American Japanese Problem 
By Sidney L. Gulick 


Illustrated. $1.75 net; 


The writer believes that “The Yellow Peril may be transformed into golden advantage for 
us, even as the White Peril in the Orient is bringing unexpected benefits to those lands.” The 
statement of this idea forms a part of a comprehensive and authoritative 
discussion of the entire subject as set forth in the title. The author has had 
a life of intimacy with both nations, and is trusted and consulted by the 
governments of each. 


postage extra. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 
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An Old Man 


at Fifty 


—A Young Man at Seventy 





The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San 
Francisco Business Man, Who Has Solved 
the Problem of Retaining Youth 





By C. E. PAGE, M. D. 


Author of ‘‘Natural Cure for Consumption,’’ ‘‘How to Feed the Baby,’’ etc. 





HERE is no longer any occasion 

to go hunting for the Spring of 

Eternal Youth. What Ponce de 

Leon failed to discover in his 

world famous mission, ages ago, has been 

brought to light right here in staid, 

Prosaic America, by Sanford Bennett, a 

San Francisco business man. He can 
prove it too, right in his own person. 

At 50 he was partially bald. To-day 
he has a thick head of hair, although it 
is white. At 50 his eyes were weak. To- 
day they are as strong as when he was 


a child. At 50 he was a _ worn-out 
broken-down old man. To-day he is in 
perfect health, a 
good deal of an 


athlete and as 
young as the aver- 
age man of 35. 

All this he has 
accomplished _ by 
some very simple 
and gentle exer- 
cises which he 
practises for about 
ten minutes be- 
fore arising in the 
morning. Yes, the 
exercises are taken in bed, 
peculiar as this may seem. 

As Mr. Bennett explains, 
his case was not one of 
preserving good health, but 
one of rejuvenating a 
weak middle-aged body in- 
to a robust old one, and he 
says what he has accom- 
plished, anyone can accom- 
plish by the application of 
the same methods, and so 
it would seem. All of which puts the 
Dr. Osler theory to shame. 

[ haven’t room in this article to go into 
a lengthy description of Mr. Bennett’s 
methods for the restoration of youth and 
the prevention of old age. All of this 
he tells himself in a book which he has 
written, entitled “Old Age—Its Cause 


SAN FORL 
BENNETY 
AT 50 


















~. 

and Prevention.” This book is a com- 
plete history of™himself and his experi- 
ences, and contains complete instructions 
for those who wish to put his health and 
youth-building methods to their own use. 
It is a wonderful book. It is a book that 
every man and woman who is desirous 
of remaining young after passing the 
fiftieth, sixtieth, seventieth, and as Mr. 
Bennett firmly believes, the one hun- 
dredth milestone of life, should read. 

For the purpose of spreading broad- 
cast the methods of promoting health 
and longevity developed by Mr. Bennett, 
an interesting eight-page booklet, which 
is in effect a summary of 
his system, has been pre- 
pared by the publishers of 


Mr. Bennett’s interesting 
book—the Physical Cul- 
ture Publishing Company, 
3404 Flatiron Building, 
New York City. 

This booklet they will 


send free to anyone’ suffi- 
ciently interested to write 
for it. 

The _— grandest 
thing in the world 
is Youth, and it is 
one of the really 
great hardships 
of life that “its 
beauteous morn” 
should pass so 
swiftly and give 
place to old age. 


For having 

oAN FORD 
rennett SOlved the _ prob- 
4T74 lem of retaining 


youth during life, 
the world owes Sanford Bennett a vote 
of thanks. Of course there are those 
who will scoff at the idea, but the real 
wise men and women among those who 
hear of Sanford Bennett and his return 
to youth, will most certainly investigate 
further, and at least acquire a knowledge 
of his methods.—Advertisement. 
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SMY4INYAND SS 
Send Me $1.00 for Two 
FOUR-IN-HAND TIES 


with the distinct understanding that 
the ties I furnish will not show pin- 
holes or wrinkle like ordinary silk 
or satin ties. 

If they do, back goes your money. 

T have been studying the tie ques- 
tion for a long time and have solved 
the problem. 

My ties are made of Silk Poplin; 
are 1% and 2 inches wide and 46 
inches long; are reversible (double 
wear), and I guarantee them to out- 
wear any of the high-priced silk ties 
made. 

The following colors in stock: Black, White, 
Green, Brown, Red, Old Rose, Cerise, Gray, Helio- 
trope, light Blue, Medium Blue, Dark Blue and 
Purple. 

1 ‘Seve a new line of Printed Silk Poplin Scarfs for 
Spring. Sample of these will be sent on request. 

A regular dealer would have to charge 75c to $1.00 
for them. 

When you buy from me you not only save money 
but the annoyance of shopping, and at the same time 
get a high-grade article. 

My catalog covering my line of men’s goods will 
be sent you free on request. 

My business is direct with the consumery. I em- 
ploy no agents. I manufacture these ties mysel'. 

My motto is high-grade goods at first cost prices, and money back 
every time if customer is dissatisfied. 


C G. CLEMINSHAW 


297 River Stress 


Troy, N. Y. 
eference any Bank in Troy. 








Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
7th Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 

















YOU WANT THIS CARD 


Because it will represent you better, or do more for you than any 
other card, in getting some desired interview. The famous 
PEERLESS PAi:sNT BOOK FORM CARD 
is the exclusive choice of the man of distinction everywhere 
it is one of the evidences of his distinction. 
You cannot appreciate or understand the uniqueness of this car: 
without a visual examination of it. The fact that you 
are not now using it, if you are not, is accounted 
for solely by the further fact that you have 
not examined it. Examine it forth- 

with, Send fora sample tab 
today and detach the 
cards one by one and 
note their perfectly 
smooth edges— 
their absolute per- 
fection. It is the 
card you want. 







Appearanceof our 
neat card in case. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
97-99 East Adams Street CHICAGO 
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F pd APRIL 1914 appears on the 
wrapper in which this copy of The 
Independent came to you, your renewal 
subscription should begin with the June 
4th issue. Please renew AT ONCE, 80 
that you will not miss an issue. It re- 
quires at least three weeks for routine, 
so kindly renew now—lest you forget. 








A WORD 





Remember that our issue of April 
27th will contain a funny page done by 
the editors of the Harvard Lampoon, 
with pictures, poetry and prose. 

The minimum wage question, which 
has occupied much of the public’s at- 
tention during the last few years, will 
be efficiently handled in a Brief for 
Debate which The Independent will 
soon publish. 


On June ist will appear the vacation 
number of The Independent, ——. 
the result of the “Vacation Day” an 
“Vacation Photograph” contests as well 
as a number of interesting articles by 
pe who know the secrets of ideal 

olidays. 

Will H. Thompson, an expert in the 
oldest sport in the world—shooting with 
the bow and arrow—has written for 
The Independent an article describing 
some of his best adventures on a hunt 
for big game with these primitive 
weapons. 

James McKeen Cattell, the psycholo- 
gist—editor of Science, the Popular 
Science Monthly and other scientific 
periodicals—has written for The Inde- 
pendent an article on the Causes of the 
Declining Birth Rate, which will ap- 
pear in an early number. 


“American methods of making laws 
are breaking down” is the startling 
news with which Elwood Mead begins 
his article for The Independent on The 
Weakness of American Legislatures. 
He goes on to show that much of this 
weakness is due to the inadequacy of 
the organizations to cove with “the com- 
plex requirements of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 


C A L E N D A R 


The Columbia Varsity Show, “The 
Merry Lunatics,” will be given at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, during the 
week of April 20. 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, to be held 
in Washington on April 21, 22 and 
28, the William Ellery Hale Lectures 





‘will be inaugurated by two lectures on 


“The Constitution of Matter and the 
Evolution of the Elements,” by Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, of the University of 
Manchester. 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
American Society of International Law 
will be held at the New Willard, Wash- 
ington, from April 22 to 25. The Monroe 
Doctrine and the teaching of Interna- 
tional Law will be discussed. Address 
James Brown Scott, 2 Jackson Place, 
Washington. 


April 23 is perhaps the 350th anni- 
versary of Shakespeare’e birth. The 
German Shakespeare Society will cele- 
brate the day with a festival perform- 
ance of Richard III in the Court Thea- 
ter at Weimar, and theaters thruout 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland will 
offer Shakespearean plays. The New 
York schools will have a performance of 
Midsummer Night’s Dream by _ the 
Shakespeare Club at Wadleigh High 
School, a pageant at Washington Irv- 
ing High School, and morris dances and 
Shakespearean lyrics in Central Park. 

A Better Industrial Relations Ex- 
hibit will be open until April 25 at 2 
West Sixty-fourth street, New York 
City. It will show the devices in modern 
business which tend to make more har- . 
monious the relations between employer 
and employee. Further information may 
be found an another page. 

The collection of sculptures and 

aintings by Constantin Meunier will 
- shown at the City Art Museum, St. 
Louis, from April 25 to May 25. 


On April 25 the annual relay carni- 
val of the University of Pennsylvania 
will be held on Franklin Field, Phila- 
delphia. Oxford University will send 
a team for the four-mile intercollegiate 
championship. 

The eighty-ninth annual exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design in 
New York will be open until April 26. 

The twenty-third annual exhibition 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington will be open until April 28. 


The annual meeting of the Daughters 
of 1812 will be held at the Hotel Taft, 
New Haven, on April 30, May 1 and 2. 

From April 30 to June 30 will be held 
an international exhibition of paint- 
ings at the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The convention of the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club will be held in New 
York City on May 6. 


The eighty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Peace Society will be held 
at the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, on 
May 8. 

A convention of the Stove Founders’ 
National Association will be held May 
13, in New York. 


In New York, on May 21, will be held 
the convention of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Bulgarians in New York, gathering 
at Vasil Poo Stephanoff’s, are making 
nlans to welcome Queen Eleanore, who 
is expected to sail on May 21 to visit 
America. 
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This might well be called the NEW JUSTIC E—a Justice with her eyes open. It is a 
mural decoration in the New York Criminal Court, where, as the artist Edward Simmons 
remarked, Justice needs to have her eyes wide open. There is a great truth in that, and it 
applies to the whole country, with the present restless thought about government and about life. 
Quite apart from the commercial consideration which makes this page an advertisement, we 
should like to see the influence of this conception spread throughout the country. In addition 
to its general use as a beautiful picture, we suggest that INDEPENDENT readers present a copy 
to every High and Grammar School in the community where they live or in which they 
are interested. Its symbolism and significance are great motives for teachers to set their pupils 
to thinking and writing compositions about. Drop us a postal and we will tell you the whole 
story. 

Copyright by Edward Simmons: from a COPLEY PRINT copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON %.i2speiuey BOSTON 











